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For the Companion. 
TOM’S SISTER. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 

She was fifteen when the mother died, and 
Tom was seventeen, and the baby barely five 
hours old. 

She never went to school after that. The 
housekeeping fell upon her, and she had to be 
little mother to the motherless baby. 


Her father, who was a bookkeeper, had never earned 
Ivah’s rearing, therefore, had 


over a thousand a year. 
been on a basis of simplicity and frugality. 

People said the new duties would prove too h 
for her, 
slight little body, 
looking about her. 


There was a fresh though delicate color in her cheek, 


life in her blue eye, and in all her movements a 
ness which asserted an elastic nature. 


When she was eighteen, her father was found dead 
at his desk. At once, all the family income was cut off. 

Tom, at the time, was studying bookkeeping, and in 
assisting his father, had had some practice in the work. 

“You must ask for father’s place, Tom,”’ Ivah said. 


It was the day after the burial. Tom had his 
in his hands, the picture of abandon. 
head. 

“JT don’t see how you can bear to think of 
things in our great sorrow,”’ said Tom. 
ing but to lie down and die.”’ 

Ivah’s face was white and pinched, but her 
seemed looking away to the guiding star of duty. 

3ut, dear,’’ she said, 


There is just one way, Tom; 
duty lies, and go to meet it. 
each other and for Baby. 
We can’t afford to lose a day from work. We ow 
the coffin in which our dear father is buried. 
been making plans. 


work. You ought to go right away and ask for papa’s 
place. If you prefer, I will go and ask for you.” 


‘Harris Brothers would not pay me a thousand dol 


lars,’’ said Tom. 


“Of course not,’”’ said Ivah. 


place.” 

“They need an experienced bookkeeper. 
not do their work,’’ Tom said, dejectedly. 

“T could help you, Tom,’’ said Ivah, cheering. ‘ 
could bring the books home, and we could wor 
gether at night after I get Baby to sleep.”’ 

“T’ve no idea that they would give me a trial.”’ 

“May I go ask them to?” 

Tom’s silence gave consent, and Ivah went. 


Her father had been in the employ of Harris Broth- 
They were kindly disposed 
they would like it if he could 
take the father’s place; they hardly thought he could 


ers for twenty-three years. 
towards her and Tom; 


fill it. Yes, they were willing he should try. 

Tom was a beginner; his brain was clouded 
sorrow; his heart ached. 
future, with its sudden responsibilities, that he 
must have failed but for Ivah’s words of courage 
and hand of help. 

In the most cesponding mood, when he was 
ready to let go, to let fate come on, there was the 
sister, patient and brave, to bring forward re- 
served forces and save the day. 

Never a word had she about her own heart- 
ache, never a word of the hard day passed at 
washing or ironing or baking, with Baby’s hin- 


for there was a hint of the fragile in her 
though there was nothing sickly- 


He raised his 
His eyes were swollen and red with weeping. 


“T want noth- 


‘“we have got to go on living. 
It would be selfish and cowardly for either of us to die 
and leave the other; and then, too, there is our baby. 
we must find where our 
Our duty is to live for 
To do this, we must work. 


I have 
I have discharged Mrs. McGill. 
I can take care of Baby and do our housework, and I 
can keep our table expenses to three dollars a w 
But we haven't even that to spend, unless yon can get 


*You’re a new hand. 
Perhaps they would not pay you anything at the start; 
but it would be much if you could even secure the 


I could 


He felt sueh a dread of the 


and polished silver, while, perchance, flowers on 
the mantel brightened and sweetened the room. 
And when the supper-table was cleared, Ivah 
would sit by Tom, to do the multiplying and 
dividing, and adding and verifying,—the drudgery 
of the bookkeeping. 
At length the anxiously-expected day came 
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TOM’S SISTER. 


when Tom was to hear the judgment as to his 
trial. 

When he returned at night, Ivah scrutinized 
his face, her heart full at perceiving that it was 
not very cheerful. She refrained from asking 
questions, leaving him to choose his time and 
manner of communicating the result. 

“Harris Brothers offer me the place at forty 





dering littie hands to be kept away from the 
scalding water or the hot irons or the swelling 
dough. 

Never a word heard Tom of the sweeping-day, 
when she went into every corner of the desolate 
house, discovering reminders of the dear father, 
which brought sudden spasms of pain, to be 
borne alone. Nota word did he hear of the back- 
aches and armaches in soothing fretting Baby to 
her afternoon nap; nothing of the lonely time 
when she sat in the silent, silent house, wearily 
patching and darning; nothing ®f the drudgery 
over the hot stove, of the dish-washing, of the 
mopping. 

She planned her work and hurried it along to 
keep the unpleasant out of Tom’s sight and hear- 
ing. 

Returning at night, he would find Baby in bed, 
having had her bread-and-milk supper. 

The little round table would be set, looking 


dollars a month,’”’ he said, after supper. 

“© Tom, how glad we ought to be! how thank- 
ful! I’ve felt all the time that God meant to take 
care of us,”’ Ivah said, and then she broke down 
and cried. 

| “But if I can do the work of the place,” said 
| Tom, grumbling, ‘‘I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
have the wages which belong to it. I’ve about 
decided to tell Harris Brothers that I will not 
work for half-pay.”’ 

“Oh, don’t, Tom, don’t!’ cried Ivah, taking 
alarm. “Think how much it is worth to have 
secured the place. Take what you can get till 
you have gained skill, and demonstrated your 
value. When you are sure of your skill, and they 
are sure, you may ask fora higher salary. We 
can manage well with forty dollars. I find new 
ways of economizing every day,” 

On and on she went, till Tom was persuaded 
to close with Harris Brothers’ offer. 





cheery and inviting with clean linen, clear glass, | 





He would not have been able to deserve this, 
| but for his sister’s watehful help. 


Even after he had gained skill fin the work, he | 
Often | 


still brcught his books home for her aid. 
she was left bending over the figures, while he 
went out to refresh himself at some place of 
amusement or by a call. 

Before the year was out, Tom’s salary had 
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been raised to seventy dollars a month, anda few | 
months later, he announced that, at last, he was | 
to have one thousand dollars. | 

“Isn't it good, dear Tom?” Ivah said, cuddling | 
close up to him. ‘‘We can begin to lay by some- 
thing for Baby’s education.”’ 

“I can’t spare much money,’’ said Tom, with 
his eyes downcast. There was silence for a mo- | 
ment, and then he went on with some words that 
made his sister’s heart beat in a dreadful way. 

“The fact is, I’ve been waiting fora raise in my | 
salary to—to—make an important change in my 
life.”’ 

Ivah’s heart stood still in terror. 

Again Tom paused. 

“What is it, Tom? What change? You are 
not going away?’ 

“No. I suppose I ought to have told you be- 
fore. I’m—I'm engaged to get married.” 

She gasped, ‘‘O Tom!’’ and then broke into 
tears. 

Tom was vexed at her emotion. 

“I don’t see why you need take on at this 
rate,’”’ he said, with petulance. ‘I should think 
you’d rejoice at any happiness that comes into 
my life of drudgery.” 

“*Yes,"’ sobbed Ivah: 
ed! 





“but it was so unexpect- | | 
Dear, dear Tom, I am glad of anything that | 


| Tom,* 


| house. 


I don’t 


deter 


a statue; 
alone. 
With a deserted feeling, she went in to where Baby 
was sleeping; , 
Baby’ 
The 
made a vow 


| will make you happier. Of course, it has been 
| Very dreary for you since father died, and you 
have had to work hard.’ 

She did not add, as many another would have 
done, ‘And I have worked hard; and your work, 
has taken you out into the light and life: 
and sunshine; mine has tied me to the lonely. 
You have had time and heart to make: 
love and to win love.”’ 

She said nothing of this, but asked the name of 
the woman who was to take her place. 

When Tom gave it, she said, ‘That sounds like 
a French name.”’ 

“She is of French parentage,’’ Tom admitted. 
“When do you expect to be married?” 

“Next Wednesday.”’ 

“And this is Saturday. I fear ff 
can’t get things ready for you. 
Your room ought to be repapered.’” 

“No matter about my room,”’ said 
Tom, with nervous haste, for he saw 
a chance to say, a2 natural eon- 
nection, what he dreaded to say. 
“IT think we had better go to Mrs. 
Hill’s for a few months, at least. I 
want Marie’s honeymoon, at least, 
to be pleasant. Baby's getting to 
be such a bother. » you 

more work, t 

good an exe 

“What y 
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It would make you so much 
* he hastened to add, glad of so 











uld the house be without Tom?” 
heart. Then, too, the prudent little 
the extravagance of Tom’s plan. 

“om, how you can afford to take rooms 
If we divide, we double the expense; 
y we can manage.on a thousand dol- 


lars.”” 

Tom ro## from one chair and flung himself into an 
other. 

“I don’t suppose we shall stay there a year,” he: 


impatiently. “Of course, I can’t keep up two, 


Hishments; that isn’t to be expected of a man 
r young men marry, and set up for themselves 


can’t expect that I can stay tied up to vou always,. 


Ivah. Ishould think you might do something to earm 
a living. You can’t expect to go through life without, 
work, Why can’t you teach?” 


Ivah replied with low, pathetic voice, “You ought to 
know why, 
I was fifteen. 

“Well,” 


Tom. Ihave been doing housework since: 
I have no preparation for teaching.” 
said Tom, in his easy way, ‘‘you havea good 
for planning. You'll have to think it over and 
mine what you'll do.”’ 

went out, 


and left his sister sitting with white 


face and wide eyes. 


was not dismay that she must go out single- 
ed to the combat that kept her sitting there like 


it was that Tom was willing she should fight 


she dropped beside the bed; 
s hand, thrown out. 


she kissed 


en she put her eyes against the counterpane and 
never to desert—Baby? She would as 
have thought of promising never to desert her 
heart. She promised never, never to desert Ton. 
had a vague fear that evil was advancing upon 

She knelt there till she had persuaded herself 
that she had no right to censure Tom. All young 
men fell in love, and all wanted to marry. She 
could not expect Tom to be a sacrifice to her and 
3aby. 

When she had thus decided, she sat up and be- 
gan to plan her future. 

There seemed only one thing for Ivah to do 
tuke some boarders. 

Before going to bed, she went to the Tribune 
office, with an advertisement for 


s 


the morning 


| paper. 


By the time that Tom had vacated his room, 
and gone to Mrs. Hill’s, an elderly man and wife 
were ready to move into it. Table-boarders also. 


came. That first day, Ivah cooked for seven, 
boarders. She had a young girl to look after: 


Baby, wash dishes, run errands, etc. 

Ivah’s rule was to have a few dishes, well-pre- 
pared, and having a home-flavor. As she had 
reckoned, this pleased. The seven boarders 
brought in others, Before the month was out, 
there were more applicants than her table would 
accommodate. 

At the month’s end, with a throbbing heart, 
Ivah carefully cast up her accounts. When this was 
done, she shut the little book, caught Baby to her 
knee, kissing and hugging the child. The little 
landlady had come out ahead, There was a bal- 
i ance of thirteen dollars in her favor. 
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She knew that her boarders were so well-pleased 
that she could venture a small advance on her 
prices. Very small it was, only seventy-five 
cents a head, on the week, but it told on the re- 
turns. 

Before five months had passed, Ivah decided 
to take a larger and better house, more conven- 
iently situated for business people, and to put 
up her prices. The house was nearer Tom’s 
quarters, and before Ivah was settled, Tom came 
around with his books. 

“It will be so pleasant to have you near,” he 
said. 

Ivah discerned the sadness in his smile. She 
had remarked before that Tom was looking thin- 
ner and more worn. 

‘‘Whenever you are belated in your work, you 
must come and let me help you, Tom,”’ she said, 
beginning to cast up a column of figures. 

When they had finished the work, she inquired 
about Marie. 

“She's at the theatre,”’ said Tom, with a dash 
of bitterness in his voice and in his face. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











boys, who came to her in her happiness and 
prosperity, can never displace her mother’s baby, 
with whom Ivah learned to bear the cross, whose 
| pathetic cry called her into the sacred path o 
| Duty, which leadeth toward the sun-rising. : 
—_—__+or- - 
CROWNED. 
My conscience is my crown, 
Contented thoughts my rest; 
My heart is happy in itself; 
My bliss is in my breast.— Southwell. 


—_+o>—— 


For the Companion. 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 

There is something mysterious about village 
boys. Where do they all come from so suddenly, 
when the upsetting of a wagon, or a dog-fight, 
or any other exciting thing, takes place in the 
street? 

When Bent Barry was arrested by Policeman 


“Why didn’t you go with her?’ Ivah asked. | 


*T couldn’t afford it,’’ said Tom; 
“besides, I have to work. You 
know I keep Mrs. Webber’s books 
besides Harris Brothers’ books.’ 

“I suppose you're laying by some- 
thing, but you mustn't overwork. 
Couldn't Marie help you 
some?” 

“Marie!” Tom cried, 
with a derisive laugh. 

Ivah was greatly pained 
that Tom could use such 
a tone towards his 
wife. 

“There is nothing 
Marie can do except 
to spend money. I 
am not laying up 
anything. She 
keeps me in debt 
every hour of my 4 
life. I am owing 
ninety-six dollars 
board now.”’ 

“Why, Tom!” 
cried Ivah, shocked. 
“Why don’t you 


o” 


go to a cheaper 


boarding- | 
house? | 
“T ean’t get away from Mrs. Hill's till I have 


settled arrears, unless I leave my trunks. 
of that humiliation!” 

“O Tom, I would do anything, I would live on 
oarehed corn, before T would live in debt.” 

“But you could not help the debt if you were 
bound to such a@ person as my wife.” 

That night she lay awake, planning for Tom, 
remembering her vow to stand by him—to desert 
him never. He needed her now, . 

The next day, she called at Mrs. Hill's, and by 
becoming surety for the payment of Tom’s 
arrears, she had his belongings moved to her 
boarding-house. As this was now a stylish es- 
tablishment, Marie made no objection to the 
move, especially as some of the ladies at Mrs 
Hill's had begun to eut her. 

Ivah believed with Tom that the secret of 
Marie's extravagance and discontent and dissi- 
pation was the want of useful employment. Ivah 
set herself to meet this want. 

“The French women have such a knack at mak- 
ing things look their best, and you have such 
taste, Marie, that it would be a real favor to me 
if you would see to the setting of the table,”’ Ivah 
said, with her prettiest manner, which was very 
pretty indeed, 

So Marie, her skill and self-esteem flattered, 
went to the dining-room, and did her best at 
spreading the table, and Ivah praised the result. 
By some similar finesse Marie was induced to 
take charge of the ladies’ parlors. 

Then Ivah beguiled Marie, who was really 
good-natured, to learn eake-baking. Marie be- 
came positively infatuated with the work, and 
every morning, right after breakfast, she would 
go to the kitchen and make the cakes for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Time which belonged to her own affairs and to 
Baby, Ivah gave to attending Marie to lectures 
and concerts and other amusements less dissi- 
pating than the theatre. 

To tell how Ivah’s work for Marie was done, 
would be to tell 2 long and wonderful story of 
patient, persistent, watchful, adroit devotion, un- 
der many trying circumstances. 


Think 


In the midst of the training, Ivah was asked to 
become the wife of a man whom she much es- 
teemed, and towards whom her heart had long 
been tending. 

He was a talented young lawyer, well-started 
upon a promising practice. It was very enticing 
to the girl—for Ivah was not vet twenty-one—the 
thought of a quiet home where she could get 
away from people and have a rest, cherished and 
cared for,—she who had been always caring for 
others, 

But she dared not let go of Marie and Tom, 
and there might be such a thing as Baby being 
unwelcome. 

Years passed, and Ivah, well, when she saw 
clearly that Tom could do without his sister. she 
went to help a certain young lawyer, who de- | 
clared that he could not do without her, And | 
“Baby” is Ivah’s baby yet, for her two strong | 













SUE OPENED HER BASKET. 


Keach, not another boy was visible 

3ut now they seemed to start up on 
all sides, like Roderick Dhu’s men at the signal 
of his shrill whistle. From up-street and down- 
street, from main-street and by-street, they came 
running and hooting, until the wretched captive, 
on arriving at the lock-up, found himself sur- 
rounded by a mob of his young acquaintances. 

Keach drove them back, with threats of arrest 
if they did not keep quiet and disperse; and led 
his charge down a pair of stone steps to a door 
under a corner of the town hall. 

This door opened into a large, low basement 
room with grated windows. On the left was the 
bar, writing-desk and benches of the village 
police-court. On the right a grated door opened 
into a dark entry beyond. 

There was nobody in the court-room when 
Keach brought in his prisoner, closed the street- 
door behind them, searched his pockets, and took 
away his knife; then conducted him to the dark 
entry. 

It was a very small entry, only a few feet 
square; and on each side of it were two more 
doors with grated openings, each leading into a 
cell with whitewashed wall and a floor of brick. 

“Thaven’t got to go into one of those holes, 
have I?” said Bent, drawing back. 

“Yes, you have,’”’ said the policeman. 

“Why not leave me in this large room? 
couldn't get out if I tried.’’ 

“Maybe you couldn't; but I am responsible for 
you, and if you were my own brother, I should 
have to do with you what I do with every pris- 
oner. 

Bent had kept up pretty well until now. But 
when he found himself in one of the little dismal 
cells, with Keach on the other side of the grated 
door, locking it, his heart sank miserably. 

All the daylight that entered there had first to 
pass through the barred and curtained windows 
of the court-room, then through the entry-door 
and cell-door; so that there was but little of it 
left by the time it reached the prisoner. 

“Don't leave a fellow in the dark,” he im- 
plored. 

“Oh no,’’ said Keach; ‘‘you shall have all the 
comforts of the place.”” 

He struck a mateh, and lighted a jet of gas in 
the little entry. Tlrat wasn’t much like the free 
and open light of heaven, but it was better than 
nothing. It shone into the cell, making a fantas- 
tic checker-work of the shadow of the grating on 
the white wall at the end. 

“How long shall I have to stay here?’ Bent 
asked. 

**Till Judge Carson comes home, anyway. Then 
if you can get bail, you will be let out.’’ 

‘When will I have my trial?” 

“You must be brought before the justice within 
twenty-four hours of the time of your arrest; we 
can’t keep a man longer than that.”’ 

“Then what?”’ 

“Then if there’s no evidence against you, you’ll 
be discharged. If there’s evidence enough to 
hold you, you’ll be committed to the county jail, 
or bound over, to await the action of the grand 
jury. If they find an indictment against you 
then you'll have to stand a jury trial before the 
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superior criminal court. ‘Lhat’s the way it works, | 
my young friend.” 

So saying, Keach, having locked the entry- 
door, went out through the large room; and 
presently Bent heard the outer door closed and 
locked. 

He could still hear the mob of boys hooting 
outside. But that noise was quickly stopped after 
Keach appeared among them. Then the only 
sounds that reached him were the faint clatter of 





street. 

He was alone—alone as he had never been be- 
fore in his life. 

You are not alone, my boy, when in the street, | 
or in the woods, or in your room at home, though 
you have no companion. You have liberty; you 
have free thoughts, and if you choose, you can in 
a few minutes rejoin your friends. 

If you would know what it is to be alone, get 
into a lock-up, as Bent did. 

The cell wag six feet long and four feet “wide. 
Any boy can Measure off a corner of iis room, 
and see howglarge a space that is. Two long 
strides will ZJhow you the length, and a shorter 
step and a Balf, the breadth. Do you see it? 

At one sfMe was a coarse, hard, soiled mattress, 
on an iroff frame fastened to the wall. Above 
other frame, which could also be used 
1; but it was now turned up on its 
fastened flat against the side of the 













om contained absolutely nothing else but 
slop-pail; not a wash-stand, not even a 


ent wished to sit down, he must sit on his 
bed or on the brick floor. 

He had not seen either of his accomplices in 
the crowd. But no doubt they had heard of his 
arrest by this time. What would they do? 

.He walked restlessly to and fro within his nar- 
row bounds, and heaped curses upon those bad 
companions. He blamed his sister, too; he was 
inclined to blame everybody but himself. 

“I might have got to the woods with that medal 
if it hadn’t been for her. And what did she let 
Keach see her take it for? It’s all over with me 
now. Nouse of making up a story; nobody’ll 
believe a word I say.” 

Then he sat down on his bed, and gave him- 
self to miserable reflections. 

He heard the village clock strike eleven, and 
remembered how he had listened to the lonesome 
striking of the hours on that moonlit night when 
the evil was done for which he was now to suffer. 

“Only night before last!’ he said to himself. 
“Tt seems to me a month!”’ 

How tediously the time dragged! He thought 
it must be near the middle of the afternoon, 
when again the clock struck. He counted. 

“One. Two.—I knew it was late as two.— 
Three. Four.—But I didn’t think it was four.— 
Five. Six.—Is it so near night?—Seven. Eight. 
—That clock’s crazy!—Nine. Ten. ELEVEN! 
TWELVE!” 

Bent was appalled. He had been in his cell 
but an hour since he counted the last peals of the 
clock. It was now noon. 

Not long after he heard the street door open, 





and Keach’s voice in the court-room. ‘Then an- 
other—a woman's grief-stricken voice—reached 
him. 

Then the keeper came and unlocked the grated 
doors, saying,— 

“Your mother is here, Bent. 
out and see her.” 

She had advanced to meet 
him; but the sight of her boy 
—her only son—coming out of 
that wretched den, overcame 
her, and she turned away with 
a stifled sob. 

Bent came out with 
an injured and sulky 
air, and followed her 
toa bench before the 
bar. There she made 
a show of putting 
down and arranging 
a basket she had 
brought in, while she 
was in reality hiding 
her tears. 

Then she said, ins 
half-choked voice,— 

‘T’'ve brought you 
some books and pa- 
pers to read, and some 
dinner, Benton.”” 

He answered, sullenly,— 

“T don’t want anything 
to read, nor anything to 
eat, either.” 

She was too much used 
to his ingratitude and ill- 
nature to be surprised or even offended. 

“Oh yes, my own!”’ she said, recovering her 
self-control, and seating herself on the bench. 
“You'll want something to amuse you. And I 
thought you would relish some of my cooking | 
more than anybody else’s, though I’m sure Mr. 
Keach would bring you a good dinner.” | 

Keach was stillin the room. But he soon went | 
ont through a door which led to another part of | 
the basement. 


You can come 


“YoU KEEP QUIET.” 
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With the pies and jeilies he loved, there was a 
substantial slice of boiled ham, which was his 
favorite dish. He was a boy, after all; and no 
boy in health, whatever happens, can long forget 
that he has an appetite. 

He sat down on the other side of his dinner, 
and attacked the ham, but still with a surly air. 

‘How long before lam going to get bail, any 
way?” he asked. 

“JT don’t know. I have telegraphed to your 
father,’’ she replied, ‘‘and Iam sure he will start 
for home as soon as a despatch reaches him.” 

‘Have I got to wait forhim?” he growled over 
his victuals. 

The truth was, the poor woman had already 
spoken to her friends and neighbors about this 
business of bail. But none of them had seemed 


| quite willing to give a bond for his appearance at 


court. Either they were afraid he would run 
away, or they thought a little jail experience 
would do him good. Bent, I am sorry to say, 
was not popular with the sober village fathers. 

Mrs. Barry explained this to him as delicately 
as she could. In his heart he could not blame 
them. For he had secretly determined that, if 
once admitted to bail, he would take himself well 
out of the way, no matter who had to pay the 
forfeited bond. 

He had an excuse for scolding his mother, how- 
ever, 

‘Don’t feel so bad about it,’’ she pleaded with 
him. “If you are innocent, you won't be kept in 
confinement long. I have sent to town for Mr. 
Barstow.”’ 

‘What have you sent for Mr. Barstow for?” 
Bent asked, although he guessed very well why. 

‘Lawyer Barstow,” she explained. ‘I thonght 
you’d better have counsel.” 

“Well, maybe I had,’’ he muttered. 
do folks say about it? 
pose.”’ 

“Yes; it’s all over town that the Harrison 
house was broken into, and that you have been 
taken up. Now, my poor boy,” she appealed to 
him, with tears of grief and affection, ‘‘can’t you 
tell your mother everything?” 

“TI didn’t break into the house. That's all 
there is to tell,’’ said Bent. This was all she 
could get from him; but she was grateful even 
for that. 

“I felt sure you were innocent!”’ she exclaimed, 
with more tears. ‘So don’t be downhearted. 
Everything shall be done for you that can be 
done. Good-by, my poor dear boy!” 

Keach had now returned, and was waiting to 
let her out. 

Mr. Barstow came out from the city in an early 
train that afternoon, visited the lock-up, and had 
a talk with the prisoner. 

And now Bent made another mistake. He 
ought to have told his lawyer everything, and fol- 
lowed his advice. But he could not make up his 
mind to be truthful. 

Mr. Barstow did not urge him. Perhaps, since 
he was to try to convince others that the boy was 
innocent, he did not care to hear a confgssion of 
his guilt. 

Judge Carson, who had issued the 
the morning, and then gone to tow, 


“What 
Everybody knows, I sup- 
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sooner the 
said Bent; 


nouficement gave him 
an anxious thrill. 

“If I'm to be kept 
locked up,” he 
thought, “I'd rather 
go to jail, where there 
are other prisoners, 
than stay in this lone- 
some place.” 

After he had eaten 
his supper, he sat on 
his mattress, thinking 
over what he had 
already told Martha 
and Mr. Barstow, and 
what he should say 
to the judge, when he 
heard the street door 
opened, and the footsteps and voices of men 
entering the court-room. 

Then Keach came to unlock his cell- 
door and take him out. 

The judge and Mr. Barstow, and two of the 
selectmen of the town, were already within the 
bar which fenced off the further end of the 
room, standing with their hats on, in the min- 
gled daylight and gaslight, chatting and joking 


| under the low ceiling. 


The space which Bent had to cross was rapidly 
filling with spectgtors. Boys were in the major- 
ity. He knew almost everybody, and everybody 
seemed to know him, as Keach led him through 
from the cell to the bar. 

“There he is! there he is!” he heard somebody 
cry out at the door. 

And then there was a rush down the steps of 


She opened her basket. and set out her little | more boys, enger to get a glimpse of their com- 
rade in trouble. 


store of dainties on the bench. ! 
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“You stand back there and keep quiet, or you'll 
get hustled out, every one of you!” Keach called 
to the noisy ones, and there was a momentary 
hush. 

How often, in his capacity of policeman and 
janitor of the town hall, he had spoken to Bent 
in just that official, authoritative tone! The poor 
fellow wished he was one of that free and reck- 
less crowd now. 

It was a hard place for a bashful boy, to sit on 
& conspicuous bench inside the bar, and be stared 
at by everybody; that is, by everybody lucky 
enough to get within sight of him. The crowd 
pressed up to the bar; those behind stood on tip- 
toe to look over the shoulders of those before, 
while those still farther back jostled and elbowed 
for place. 

The judge, having uttered his last joke, took 
his seat and laid off his hat; and Keach called 
for orderin the court. Meanwhile, Lawyer Bars- 
tow placed himself at the table, with writing ma- 
terials before him, and the prisoner at his elbow. 

It was a warm night, and the windows were 
open; and looking in through the grating of one 
of thei, with other faces, appeared the face of 
Luke Snaffy. 

His eyes met Bent’s, and he gave him a dark, 
determined look. 

That look said, ‘Don’t you tell of me!’ Then 
Luke’s face was withdrawn from the grating, 
and Bent saw it no more. 

The judge, after a little formal business with 
the officer who had secured the warrant, informed 
Bent that he had been arrested for housebreak- 
ing, on a complaint entered by Jason Locke; and 
asked if he was ready for trial. 

Mr. Barstow answered for him, ‘‘We are ready.” 

He had just told Bent that if he wished to have 
his case continued to the next day, when Mr. 
Barry would probably be at home, he could have 
his trial postponed. But Bent did not know how 
his father could help him, or that anything would 
be gained by delay. 

A smiling young reporter for the village news- 
paper, having got through the crowd, now seated 
himself at a corner of the table, prepared to make 
of the case something pleasantly interesting for | 
his readers. 

The first witness called was Jason Locke. 


~ +e 
THE TEST OF GENIUS. 
Its voice was such, a soul seemed next to mine, 
Nearer than soul had ever come before. 
My thonght was sounded by a singer’s line; 
One lonely depth was fathomless no more. 


Though searched as if by comprehending sight, 
No sense of man or woman entered there; 
I only felt with how divine a might 
Genius asserts its presence every where. 
Cc. F. BaTEs. 


—+or—- 
For the Companion. 
CATTLE-BOY AND JAGUAR. 

One afternoon in March a gaucho boy named Fa- 
cundo was sent out from a puesto, or sheep farm, 
near Yinti Guaxa, in the Argentine country, to look 
up asmall herd of cattle, kept on the estate for beef, 
which had strayed off into the woods. 

A stiff pampero, accompanied at length by rain and 
sleet, had been blowing up to noon of that day, for 
many hoars. 

March is a late autumn month in this Southern 
country; and at this season the pamperos, or south- 
west winds, are very severe, often rising to hurri- 
canes—filling the air with dense clouds of dust, dry 
grass and thistle-seed, and ending at length in driving 
rain. 

During a pampero, it sometimes grows dark as 
night at noonday; the dust penetrates every crack 
and crevice; houses and huts not built in the strong- 
est manner are blown down; and sheep and cattle 
out on the plains frequently get to running at full 
gallop before the wind and are utterly lost. 

It was thought that the cattle had taken refuge in 
some puna and mistol woods, along a small parana 
(river) six or eight miles to the northeast of the puesto. 
Facundo was accordingly despatched, on horseback, 
in search of them. 

Now this Facundo, or “Gundy,” as he was familiarly 
known at the puesto, was something of a “character” 
(as the narrator well remembers). He was somewhat 
of a musician in his way; and his efforts on a French 
accordion were the delight of our leisure hours. 

He was equally captivating, too, in discoursing 
from « marvellous fiddle adapted from the shell of an 
armadillo; and mornings he was wont to rouse us 
from our peaceful slumbers with ear- splitting 
screeches from a fife made of a tortora stalk. 

“Gundy” had some of the oft-present failings of 
genius; he was lazy, and had a grand appetite for 
anything and everything sweet, in the way of food. 

It may have been from this circumstance that he 
was a very dulcet-tempered lad—for a gaucho. 

All gauchos are good horsemen, by birth. “Gundy” 
set off on horseback with his knife in his boot and 
his red poncho wrapped about him, for though the 
sun was out, the weather was still far from warm. 

Clapping spurs to the horse, he proceeded at a 
gallop, over the ricks of thistles and tuna stalks, 
blown down by the pampero, and after fording a 
number of arroyos, reached the parana, which he 
found greatly swollen by the rain. 

Guessing that the cattle could hardly have crossed 
the river, “Gundy” now went from one to another of 
the thickets and misfol groves, along the bank. 

Hew well he searched was better shown next day. 

But though he found no trace of the cattle, he dis- 
covered something which engaged his attention and 
evidently occupied quite a portion of his time that 
afternoon; to wit, honey, a thing “Gundy” never 
could resist. 

Cardons, a huge kind of cactus with stalks or trunks 
two or three feet thick, and odd, clumsy branches, 
grow in various places throughout this province. 

A bird, similar to a woodpecker, often makes holes 
in the trunks, which are sometimes hollow. 


Inside such hollow trnnks, the wild bees, of which 
there are no less than eight varieties in the Argentine 
country, make their hives, using the holes for their 
entrances. 

Those building in the cardons make honey of an 
exquisite flavor which some have thought due to 
some aromatic quality of the cactus in which it is 
stored. 

As “Gundy” rode past one of the thorny jumi 
thickets, he espied several of these cardons—one very 
large—growing in a little hollow and now nearly 
buried under the wreck of a clump of tuna which 
the gale had torn down. 

The sight of one of these cactuses at once suggested 
a bees’-nest to our puesto boy, who was a connoisseur 
of cardon honey. 

He dismounted, and tying the riata toa carob sprout 
proceeded to investigate; and no doubt it rejoiced 
his heart to espy a hole walled round with wax in 
the big stalk of the larger cardon. 

It now hardly needed the presence of a score of 
half-dormant bees, crawling stiffly over the chunks 
of sweet funa pith scattered about, to assure “Gundy” 
that there was a rich store awaiting him inside the 
cardon. 

The storm and cold weather, too, had made it an 
easy matter to secure the prize without a very hard 
fight. 

There was but one hole in the cactus-trunk, as 
“Gundy” learned by walking around it at a little 
distance; and this hole he now dexterously plugged 
with a piece of pith. 

Then whipping out his knife, he chopped a large 
hole in the trunk, two or three feet above the bees’ 
hole, so as to come at the top of the honey-comb. 

For experience in such hunting had taught him 
that there would be no bees above the comb. 

With his large sharp knife he was not many min- 
utes getting through the outer rind of the cardon 
stalks; and now his feast stood exposed before his 
appreciative eyes, and it would be folly to doubt that 
he helped himself liberally and relished it immense- 
ly, while the imprisoned, but rightful, proprietors 
buzzed and raged beneath. 

First “Gundy” satisfied his own appetite, and that 
took some time. Then being very comfortably full 
of honey, he did not feel minded to search much 
farther for the cattle. 

But, thinking perhaps it would be well to propitiate 
the people at the puesto for his failure to fetch the 
stock home, he concluded to carry back a good mess 
of the honey. 

So peeling the leathery skin off one of the great 
tuna leaves, he constructed a tray, or boat, of it capa- 
ble of holding half a bushel. 

This he speedily filled with the luscious, dripping 
comb, from out the capacious depths of the cardon; 
and then without troubling himself to uncork the 
bees, he proceeded to his horse. 

But either the bee-stopper had fallen out, or else 
by some other means of exit some few of the enraged 
insects had escaped and were darting about in wrath- 
ful gyres; and while “Gundy” was swaddling up his 
tray of honey-comb in his poncho, getting ready to 
mount, one of them suddenly stung the horse. 

With a snort the animal jerked up the carob sprout 
and galloped off, the sapling dangling after it, at the 
end of the riata. 

Now between “Gundy” and his horse there never 
existed the very best understanding. 

In vain he shouted, “ Yegua! Yeguarito!” and 
growled, “Carramba!” under his breath. 

His faithless steed, tired perhaps of the long delay, 
struck out for the puesto and home, and was soon far 
away on the “camp,”’ leaving his sweet - toothed 
master to utter maledictions in the empty desert. 

In no very good humor, “Gundy” at length shoul- 
dered his honey-basket and set off to follow suit, on 
foot. In addition to a trudge of seven or eight 
miles, he had before him the unpleasant necessity 
of wading through three or four swollen arroyos 
(creeks); while the plain was everywhere cumbered 
by thistle ricks. 

But something worse than arroyos and thistle-ricks 
was in store for “Gundy” that night. 

He had not got very far out from the thicket, upon 
the plain, when he heard a cry that caused him sud- 
denly to catch his breath and listen intently. 

It was 2 sound like the sudden, sharp screech of a 
hog, shrill and piercing at first, but ending in a 
muffled roar; and it seemed to come from the woods 
a mile or more up the parana. “Gundy” had heard 
that shriek before, and knew there was a tiger, or 
jaguar, prowling in the timber, by the river. 

But he hoped the animal had not seen him, and in- 
stantly dropped behind a heap of tuna leaves, re- 
solved to wait there till dark and then steal away. 

For from the jungles on the river, there was noth- 
ing to hinder the tiger from seeing him out on the 
bare plain. 

Not more than a month before, a puestfero from a 
neighboring estancia had been chased by a jaguar at 
nightfall, and barely saved his life by climbing a very 
large tuna stalk. 

The flower-stem of this plant was twenty-five or 
thirty feet in height. 

With his hands and knees the poor fellow had 
clambered up nearly to the top of it, and contrived 
to hold on till his shouts drew the attention of some 
of his brother herdsmen, who, like himself, were out 
searching for sheep. 

At our puesto there were always stories rife of 
“man-eaters,”’ jaguars, which when once they have 
tasted human flesh are ever afterwards especially 
dangerous. ' 

For, from that moment, they lose their natural 
fear of man, and lie in wait for human beings in- 
stead of other game. 

As in India, a great many persons, in the vicinity of 
the Grand Chaco, are killed every year by jaguars. 

The lad had not been lying hidden many minutes, 
when he heard the animal again. 

It had come nearer. “Gundy” lay and trembled, 
listening intently; from the sound he thought the 
creature must now be out near where he had found 
the bees’-nest. 

Scarcely a minute after, a particularly ugly screech 
convinced him that the fierce brute had taken his 
track. 

Tt was useless to lie hidden now. 





Leaping to his feet, “Gundy” sped away for home, 





though with little hope of ever reaching the puesto, 
for the “tiger” was not, he felt sure, half a mile be- 
hind. 

But as he san, he caught sight of one of those odd, 
solitary trees, peculiar to these open plains, which 
the natives call an ombu, standing off to his left. 

These ombus have a trunk as short as an apple-tree, 
though often four or five feet in diameter, with huge, 
clumsy branches. 

Whether the tree would afford a secure retreat 
from a jaguar was uncertain. 

“Gundy” ran to it, however. 

The trunk rose from a gnarled mass of roots which 
lay exposed above ground, and was cracked open its 
entire length and hollow inside, so that a little 
widening of the crevice would have enabled the lad 
to get into it. 

He was half inclined to widen it enough with his 
knife to creep in; for ombu wood is so soft that it 
can readily be cut, even with a spade. 

But fearing the “‘tiger’’ would dig him out with its 
claws, he got upon the pronged roots and thence 
caught hold of the low branches and clambered into 
the tree. 

The middle branch rose somewhat higher than the 
others. 

By dint of climbing, “Gundy” got into the topmost 
crotch of this, and perched himself there, knife in 
hand. 

It was not yet so dark but that objects could be dis- 
tinguished at a considerable distance; and almost 
the first thing the boy saw from his perch was the 
“tiger” coming bounding over the thistle-ricks. 

Stopping abruptly at the place where he had lain 
behind the ¢una stalks, the creature pounced on the 
poncho and honey tray, which it tore to bits, then 
with a succession of short, eager yelps, snuffed the 
ground. 

Wheeling away again, it bounded this way and 
that, for a little space, then found the track, and 
came swiftly out toward the ombu, clearing a rod at 
every leap. 

The beast had not yet seen the boy, but was follow- 
ing on scent. 

It went bounding past the tree for a hundred yards 
or more, when suddenly missing the trail, it circled 
round and round for some moments, and at length 
fell to searching every inch of the ground. 

Ere long it came to the roots of the ombu; and 
there taking the fresh scent, the hungry brute at 
once glanced upward and discovered the object of its 
search. 

With a thrill of mortal terror, “Gundy” felt its 
glowing eyes fix on him. 

For the space of a full minute, as it seemed to him, 
the “tiger” crouched on the roots, never moving its 
eyes from off him, while its long tail whipped the 
ground. 

Then with a sudden, eager yell, it began springing 
up to the low branches, losing its foothold and top- 
pling off, yet instantly leaping up again, and growing 
the more furious from each failure. 

Ordinarily, the jaguar is unable, from its size and 
weight, to climb trees; but in this low ombu, the 
creature presently got foothold, and then rearing up 
beside the middle branch, stretched up its great fore- 
paws within two yards of where “Gundy” clung, 
drawing up his feet into the crotch, and holding on 
with one hand, while he grasped his knife in the 
other. 

So violently did the beast shake the branch with 
its claws, that the lad only kept his place with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Worse still, there was such horrible fascination in 
the sight of the creature’s red, parched mouth and 
fiery eyes, that a strange weakness came upon him, 
and he was seized with fits of shuddering which he 
was powerless to resist. 

But the tiger, at length, fell out of the tree. No 
doubt it was, as the Indians have often affirmed, 
blinded by its own baffled eagerness and rage, from 
the suffusion of its eyes by bloody humors. 

It could no longer see, but ran blindly about the 
tree, yelling, lashing itself, and even tearing at its 
own flesh. 

After every few moments it would make ineffectu- 
al attempts to leap into the tree again, then lie pant- 
ing and frantically switching the ground. 

From his cramped and painful position, as well as 
from fright, the lad was now well-nigh exhausted, 
and felt that he could not much longer endure it. 
He had been in the ombu more than two hours al- 
ready. 

Meantime the return of “Gundy’s” horse to the 
puesto had caused some alarm for his safety. 

The writer’s father, on whose estancia the rancho 
was situated, was then at the puesto. 

Immediately after the moen rose, Manuel, the 
head shepherd, set off on horseback to look up the 
errant lad, and my father accompanied him. At 
another puesto they were joined by two other shep- 
herds. 

At first they rode to the parana, following the trail 
of Gundy’s horse; and while making a detour of the 
thickets along the bank of the river, they were seen 
by the lad from his treetop. 

He hailed them lustily; and presently Manuel 
heard him. 

The party rode towards the ombu, but when within 
two hundred yards were stopped by “Gundy” calling 
out to them to beware of “Hl yagouarete.” 

They then saw the beast beneath the tree, and 
heard it growl. 

My father had a carbine, and fired at it from the 
saddle. It was despatched by two or three shots. 

So cramped or paralyzed by terror had “Gundy” 
become, that they had to climb the tree and take him 
down from the fork of the branch in which he had 
sat wedged so long. 


—<@>——_——— 


A VENERABLE TURTLE. 

The age of turtles—how long a member of the fes- 
tudo family lives—is rather difficult to determine; 
but it is undoubtedly 2 great many years. 

A gentleman on the island of Ceylon has a large 
tortoise that is believed to be one hundred and fifty 
years old. He has owned it for some time, though it 
is said to have been brought from the island of Mau- 
ritins. The tortoise is over five feet in leneth, and 
until lately has been able to carry three men upon 








his back. He has done it often. He is domesticated 
and very much prized by his owner’s family. He is 
now blind and somewhat enfeebled by age. Yet he 
is still an object of great interest to all who visit that 
part of the island which is now his home. 


+o — 
For the Companion. 


HOW MRS. HAYES RECEIVES COM- 
PANY. 

No one seems to know why the President’s House 
should have been called the White House in particu- 
lar, especially as it is built of a colored freestone, 
and has to be painted white, and as white houses are 
not so uncommon as to make that a distinctive title. 

But as it was originally called the President's Pal- 
ace, and afterwards was styled the Executive Man- 
sion, we who love republican words and usages may 
be thankful for its popular name. 

It isa large building, of the modern Greek style, a 
copy of the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin, 
standing on the noble Pennsylvania. Avenue, sur- 
rounded by ample grounds, with embowering trees, 
and here and there a plot of flowers, and here and 
there a fountain, and approached bya curving drive. 

The Treasury is at one side of the grounds, and the 
State Department at the other. 

On the front is a lofty portico, with Ionic columns, 
under which carriages drive, and in the rear is a 
spacious semi-circular one, on whose balustrade one 
may lean and overlook the charming landscape of 
the low shores, the broad shining river, and the blue 
Virginia hills, or listen to the band-music on those 
evenings when the people are allowed to make a 
promenade of the grounds. 

At the time when the house was built it was con- 
sidered a very handsome affair, and many, in that 
early day, indeed, thought it much too fine for a ruler 
of the people who is one of the people. 

But to-day, so much have growing wealth and pros- 
perity increased the love of splendor, that it has been 
proposed to build a costlier residence for the Presi- 
dent’s family, and leave this for executive offices. 

With all the talk, however,it is to be doubted if 
the White House will not remain the home of the 
Presidents; the greater part of the nation feeling that 
what was good enough for Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and the Adamses, will do for their successors for 
some time to come. 

The Entrance Hall of the White House was origi- 
nally a spacious and superb one, being some fifty feet 
long by forty deep; but it is injured by a screen that 
divides it. 

It is frescoed overhead, softly carpeted, and on 
the walls are fine full-length portraits of most of the 
Presidents. The greater part of one wing is occupied 
by the East Room, or, as it was at first called, the 
Banqueting Room, which, when Mrs. Adams came 
to the White House, was still unfurnished, and was 
used by her for drying the clothes of the “week's 
wash.”” 

It is now a magnificent saloon, eighty feet in 
length and forty in width, the walls stained to a pale 
gray in panels, and all the ornaments of pilasters, 
dadoes, cornices, carved mantels, and the rest, being 
in white and gold. 

The immense crystal chandeliers which hung from 
the painted ceiling are like fountains of light; there 
are six enormous mirrors, which help illuminate the 
room, and the great windows, which are heavily 
draped with silk damask and lace, overlook lovely 
views; in front of the largest of these windows, on 
a fiower-hung dais, Nelly Grant was married,—a 
pretty child she was, a few years before, wandering, 
with her arm round some playmate’s waist, through 
the crowd of her father’s first levees, in her short 
white frock, and with her long brown hair down her 
back. 

Opening from the East Room, along the line of the 
hall and opposite the front entrance, is a suite of 
rooms called the Green, Blue, and Red Rooms, fur- 
nished with the softest and richest materials in these 
tints. 

The central one is the best, a large octagon-shaped 
room, very lofty, furnished in sky-blue and gold, with 
around divan in the middle, from which rises a gilt 
stem holding a vase of flowers. 

In this room the President stands at his levees, and 
here his wife has usually held her receptions, the 
guests passing in at one door from the Red Room, 
and out at the other into the Green Room, and 
thence to the East Room, the great hall and the long 
conservatories. - 

Mrs. Hayes has often received in the East Room; 
but as guests do not all come at once, the great room, 
till it is filled, is not so pleasant as the Blue Room. 

Next the Blue is the Red Room; the floor is cov- 
ered with a crimson velvet, and the hangings and up- 
holstery are of crimson damask. 

All of the rooms contain many choice ornaments, 
such as various bronzes selected by Mrs. Grant, 
whose taste was fine. On one side of the Red Room 
hangs the famous full-length picture of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, which, at the time the place was 
taken and burned by the British, Mrs. Madison is 
said to have cut from the frame and carried to a place 
of safety. On another wall, for the present, hangs a 
beautiful companion-piece, the portrait of Martha 
Washington, painted by a modern artist. 

Mrs. Hayes is said to wish that this room should be 
known as the Washington Room; but it will not be 
easy to change the nomenclature of nearly a century. 
A cabinet piano stands in the Red Room, and a wood- 
fire blazes on the hearth behind polished brass fender 
and screen; and the place has an exceedingly com- 
fortable and homelike look, especially of an evening, 
when Mrs. Hayes receives any who choose to call. 

Mrs. Hayes always dresses simply, for a person in 
her station; and on these evenings she usually wears 
a dinner dress of some sober tint, plainly made. 

If occasionally she appears in a light velvet or 
satin, it is always high in the throat, and she does not 
like to have ladies come into her presence in “low- 
necked” dresses, and has been known mildly to re- 
prove a young lady for doing so. Many do, however, 
as, being dressed for some late reception or ball, 
where they will not go until ten or eleven o'clock, 
they make a call at the White Horse first; so that the 
visitor will be likely to see people there in all sorts 
of garments, those in full dress, those in home dress, 
and others in street dress. 
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All who wish to give themselves the pleasure of | In the flowers of these conservatories, Mrs. 


a White House call are made welcome by Mrs. | 


Hayes, who has a peculiarly cordial manner, and 
a great deal of tact in conversation. 


Hayes, who is very fond of them, not only luxu- 


| riates herself, but causes others to do so; for they 
| are not only set everywhere about the house in 


If she sees the conversation drifting into chan- | profusion, but are sent out in generous basketfuls 
nels where difference of opinion might exciteemo-| to the sick and sad, and others to whom she 


tion, she rescues it in season, and she never allows 

any one to sit alone, silent and neglected. 
Young persons who go there with 

their older friends will be sure to be 

made at ease; and they will be likely 

to see from time to time many peo- 





ple of interest, some notable foreign- 


er, some great ce- 
lebrity, 
prima donna who 
comes to warble a 
song or two to this 
lady who loves to share her pleasure. 

There is always family singing of \ 
hymns and psalms on Sunday even- 
ing in the 
other 


or some ! 


ted Room, as in many RECEIVING 


less conspicuous homes 
throughout the country; any one with a voice, 
and who knows how to handle that voice, is of 
course an acquisition to the singing circle; and it 
is « pleasant sight to see the famous soldier or 
great statesman, or the beautiful woman of the 
world in her dazzling raiment, who have hap- 
pened in, recalling the old Sabbath evenings at 
their mothers’ firesides, and singing away as if 
they had never done anything else in all their 
lives. 

Mrs. Hayes’ afternoon receptions, which gen- 
erally take place on Saturdays, during the visit- 
ing season, «re very different from these evenings. 





She seems, on these evenings, like any other | 
private lady; but in the afternoons she is helping | 
to maintain the dignity of the President. 

The Marine Band often play in the ante-room | 
adjoining the East Room then, and the space, the 
daylight, the pictures from all the windows, the | 
music, the crowd, and the toilettes, make it aul- | 
Wilys a 





gay scene. Mrs. Hayes is then dressed 
more handsomely, but never with anything like | 
splendor or display, with but few jewels, and 
wearing her jet-black hair plainly, as she must 
have worn it for thirty years. 

She is assisted by several ladies of prominence | 
whom she invites to stand beside her, ladies of | 
the Cabinet, or the widow of a former President, | 
any celebrity of sufficient rank, those who are | 
Visiting at the White House, any who will add to | 
the occasion by talent, or by a wide acquaintance | 
with the guests, or to whom it may be a special 
satisfaction | 

The timid visitor goes through quite an ordea! 
in making her ceremonious grecting to a half- 
dozen fine ladies standing in a row, resplendently 
arrayed, and possibly eying her from head to foot. 

The greater part of the visitors are ladies in 
‘vant street dress, but there always some 
gentlemen who leave their great-coats, 


el 





are 
and curry 
their hats in their lands, more often than others, 
officers of the army and mivy, or of the diplo- 
Inthic corps 

Phe ceremony of presentation to the President's 
wife is the same as at His Excellency’s levees; and 
the lady, after replying to your salutation, pre- 
sents you tothe person on her right, and that 
person presents you to the next, and so all down 
the line, when you are at liberty to wander about 
the rooms and talk to whom you will. The re- 
maining ladies will not have any opportunity to 
talk till the crowd ceases to arrive, and that 
dom happens much before the hour for closing; 


>} 
SCl- 


if it does, however, a little cluster will always be 
gathering about Mrs. Paves for a last word, 

Very often the President comes down from his 
office up stairs, and stands with his wife in’ the 
last hour, or perhaps the Secretary of State comes 
in, or some other distinguished person. 

The signal for departure is given by the Presi- 
dent, or the other gentleman with Mrs. Hayes, 
giving her his arm, and both making a prome- 
nade round the East Room, erossing the hall and 
going up the broad stairease. You need not wait 
for this little ceremony, though, as you are not 
expected to make any adieux; and when you 
have lingered long enough in the parlors, you can 
leave at pleasure, or go out on the great south 
baleony and enjoy the dream-like beauty of the 
scene below, where meadow and river and hill 
are wrapped in silver mists and azure hazes, or 
else stroll into the long walks of the conservato- 
ries, which ave cool and fragrant and full of flowers, 
and where pieturesque groups will be seen under 


the branching palms aud blossoming orange-trees. | 





and courageous friend of the United States. 
| 


wishes to give a delicate pleasure. 
She declares that she enjoys the White House, 


and wishes every one 
else to enjoy it, too, 
and always speaks of 
it as the people’s house. 
\ The fatigue of standing for hours 
together, conscious of being stared 
at and often criticised, shaking 
hands continuously, and finding the 
fit word to say to each new-comer, must be some- 
thing extraordinary, and we doubt if everybody 
would feel quite equal to the smiling performance 
of this class of duties, which Mrs. Hayes is sel- 
dom or never known to miss. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


COMPANY. 


+o 
JOHN BRIGHT ON AMERICA. 


It is not from idle curiosity alone that we 
should read with interest what eminent foreigners 
have to say about us and ourcountry. We cannot 
fail to learn much that is valuable and instructive 
about ourselves through the eyes of intelligent 
strangers which we are unable ourselves to ob- 
serve. They look upon us from an outside stand- 
point, and if they are often liable to make mis- 
takes, they can also sometimes see more clearly 
our virtues and failings than if they were a part 
of us. 

John Bright, the famous English statesman and 
reformer, has always proved himself an ardent 
He 
stood bravely by us throughout the long period 


} of our Civil War; and in the days that seemed 


darkest to the Union, he never failed to utter the 
most earnest hope and belief in its final triumph. 
Many times, in Parliament, he has favorably com- 
pared our institutions with those of his own coun- 
try, and has urged the English to follow our ex- 
ample, and he has done this though he knew 
well that by so doing he would arouse all the 
pride and jealousy of his countrymen, and bring 


down sneers and often obloquy upon himself. 


Mr. Bright has once more, recently, given elo- 
quent testimony to his faith in and admiration of 
the United States. On the return of his friend, 
Mr. Potter, M. P., to Rochdale, after a visit on 
this side of the Atlantic, a large meeting was held 
to welcome him back; aud Mr. Bright then took 
the attention of Englishmen to 

American polities and society 


occasion to call 
many features of 

He did not hesitate to draw a parallel between 
nuiny aspects of our condition and that of Eng- 
land, to the disadvantage of the latter; and this 
from a sincere desire, not to deride his country- 
men, but to improve and better them. 

He pointed out how vast is our territory, show- 
ing that the single State of Texas is larger than 
all Germany, Austria, or France, and that the 
three States and Territories of California, Dakota, 
and Montana are each larger than Great Britain 
and Treland united. Yet, while the standing 
armies of these European nations are counted by 


hundreds of thousands, onr own enormous terri- 


tory is kept in order—and in very good order, 
too—by a littl: force of twenty-eight thousand 
men. “It is not maintained,”’ he said, ‘for the 


purpose of war abroad, nor for suppressing liberty 
at home; yet there is no country that is more 


| universally respected throughout the whole globe, 


the 
maintained, 
America.”” 

Mr. Bright predicted that men still in the prime 
of life would yet see our population reach one 
hundred millions; and he pointed to the impor- 
tant fact thatthe emigration which does so much 
to give our increase in numbers and yield our 
prosperity, is in consequence of ‘‘the foolishness 
of European peoples and governments.’”” The 
extravagant expenditures, the grinding taxation, 
harsh and 


or in which 
order 


laws are better observed and 


than the United States of 


unjust laws, reckless foreign policy, 
“laws which bind up the land,’’—all these things 


which exist ip Europe force multitudes to seek 


on the new continent relief from oppression, and 
the freedom to exist and to rise. Russian intol- 
erance, the German military system, and the 
British land monopoly, are sending thousands to 
this country to fill upand utilize its vast area. 
Mr. Bright spoke Also of the eighty thousand 
miles of railway imfthis country, and the great 
effort made to aboJ&h slavery,—‘‘a crime,”’ as he 
said, “not the offspring of Republican institu- 













tions, but of cqfnial and monarchical times.” 
He declared th@ our Government is worthy of 
our confidencegBhat we are wise in making no 
political treatig§ and that we are happy in having 
no State churg¥ to ‘‘bolster up the State.” 

Such ny, from such a source, is well 
worth h and is worth reflecting upon. Mr. 
Bright’s re of our condition and our pros- 
pects is 4 ying one; and those who are inclined 
to dismaMforebodings and to self-depreciation 
may learn a lesson of encouragement and hope 
from a judgment so frankly delivered and a 
prophecy so flattering. 















a 
For the Companion. 
THE PINE-TREE. 
The pine-tree lifts up an emerald crown, 
Though all his neighbors are wearing brown, 
And drops his needles, smey and sweet, 
To cushion the wood-path for tired feet. 


The wandering wind through his lofty spires 

Swells, like the echo of distant choirs, 

Like the tread of waves on some far-off strand, 

Or the rustle of wings from fairyland. 

If a hundred years of sunshine and dew 

Fed the thirsty cone, whence the giant grew, 

Perchance another century will 

Find him rooted and green and growing, still. 
Mary N. PRESCOTT. 


++ - 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 

Now that the autumn elections are over, the 
newspapers and people have naturally begun to 
discuss the great presidential contest which will 
take place -a year hence. Early in the coming 
summer, the national conventions of the parties 
will meet to choose their candidates and adopt 
their platforms; and there prevails a deep curios- 
ity to know who will be thus selected. 

Every one believes that the contest will be a 
severe and close one. ‘The result of the vote of 
1876 was so even, and the doubt as to which party 
had won so great, that the next election is looked 
forward to with special anxiety. 

Many candidates are spoken of in each party as 


having a chance of being chosen its standard- 
bearer; and already combinations are being made 


in behalf of this or that distinguished man, with a 
view to securing the nominations of their party. 

Among the Republicans, the name of ex-Presi- 
dent Grant, who has just returned from a jour- 
ney around the world, to receive a most flattering 
welcome home from his fellow -countrymen, is 
much mentioned, in spite of the fact that he has 
already served in the Executive chair for two 
terms. His nomination is urged by an undoubt- 
edly strong section of the Republicans, while there 
is still 2 doubt whether he himself cares to as- 
sume the office. 

Another statesman prominently named in the 
same party is Senator James G. Blaine, of Maine. 
Mr. Blaine was the strongest candidate in the 
convention of 1876, and has ever since continued 
conspicuously before the public. He was for sev- 
eral years Speaker of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, and has been a leading member of 
the national Senate for several years. 

There are those who earnestly favor the nomi- 
nation of President Hayes for another term, in 
spite of his declaration, on assuming the office, 
that he would not again accept it. There is much 
talk of John Sherman, now Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Sherman is a younger brother of Gen, 
Sherman; was long a member of the lower House 
of Congress, and of the Senate, in which latter 
body he was Chairman of the Finance Comit- 
tee; and his action in promoting the resumption 
of specie payments is the chief reason of his prom- 
inence in connection with the Presidency. | An- 
other member of the present Cabinet, William M. 
Evarts, Secretary of State, is sometimes spoken 
of as a candidate. Mr. Evarts never sat in Con- 
gress, but has been Attorney-General before occu- 
pying his present post, and is noted as one of the 
leading lawyers of the Union. 

Other eminent Republicans who are ‘‘men- 
tioned”’ for the Presidency are Elihu Washburne, 
lately our Minister to France, General Garfield, 
a Jending Congressman from Ohio, and Senator 
Conkling, of New York. 

The Demoernts have 2 not less wide range of 
choice before them. Conspicuous among Demo- 
eratie aspirants is Samuel J. ‘Tilden, who ran 
against Mr. Hayes in 1876. Thomas A. Hendricks, 
of Indiana, who was on the ticket with Mr. Til- 
den as the candidate for Vice-President, is much 
talked of for the first place. Mr. Hendricks has 
been a United States Senator, and Governor of 
his State. Another prominent name is that of 
Thomas F. Bayard, Senator from Delaware. Mr. 
Bayard belongs to a family which has been long 
eminent in office. His grandfather, father, uncle 
and himself have all occupied seats in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Bayard is a middle-aged 
man, and is earnestly supported by a considerable 
number of Democrats. 

Ohio affords no less than three Democratic 
names. These are Allen G. Thurman, now Sena- 
tor from that State; George EF. Pendleton, his 


colleague in the Senate; and General Thomas 





Ewing, a leading Congressman, and recently can- 





didate for Governor, 
Shermans. 

Other candidates mentioned on the Democratic 
side are Judge David Davis, now Senator from 
Illinois, formerly on the Supreme bench of the 
United States, and a warm personal friend of 
President Lincoln; Horatio Seymour, of New 
York, formerly Governor of that State, and the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1868; San- 
ford E. Church, now Chief-Justice of New York; 
Samuel J. Randall, the present Speaker of the 
National House of Representatives; and Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, formerly Min- 
ister to England. 

It is by no means improbable, however, that 
the next President’s name may not be found on 
our list at all. It is not always those who are 
much mentioned beforehand that receive tlie 
prize. The nominations of Polk, Pierce, Lincoln, 
and Hayes, were all more or less a surprise to 
the countiy; and each of these was chosen over 
aspirants much more conspicuous than himself. 
New names sometimes spring up suddenly, and 


who is a relative of the 


| carry everything before them: and this may as 


well happen in 1880 as in previous years. 





———— 
JOURNALISM AND HEALTH. 


Some years ago a young man went to New 
York, and was so fortunate as to obtain a good 
place on a morning paper. Many envied him his 
position. But he did not find it a “bed of roses.” 
Smoky, ill-ventilated editorial rooms, late hours, 
steady writing day after day, threatened to 
shorten his life. He gave up the position, and 
went into business. 

“I didn’t fancy a bed under the daisies,’’ he 
said to a friend, who asked him why he changed, 
“and therefore resigned. Now, I'll write only 
when I feel like it.’’ 

This young journalist was strong in body, and 
looked as if good for any sort of hard work. Yet 
he could not stand the drain upon his nerves and 
mind which the morning paper made. He re- 
signed in time to save himself from chronic in- 
validism. 

We have in mind two successful magazines. 
All who have been connected with them have 
done splendid work. But the cost to themselves 
has been expensive. 

The chief editor of one of the magazines has 
been compelled, for months, to give up all work. 
Another leading editor broke down completely, 
and went away fora year’s rest. A third visited 
Europe for recreation, and found himself so sick 
that for a long time he could not write a line. 
Two more have been driven to long vacations, 
and two died in the harness, killed by overwork. 

If it be said that journalists should not over- 
work themselves, the reply is, that a first-class 
journalistic position demands just that. The 
journalist must write, whether he feels like writ- 
ing or like sleeping. The article must be finished 
by an appointed time. The body and brain may 
refuse to work, then the will must be called upon 
to make them work. Such a strain, kept up day 
after day for months, breaks down the strongest 
man. 

Many writers live to a green old age, but such 
are seldom found in the ranks of first-class jour- 
nalists. The poet, the novelist, or the writer 
who writes when he pleases, never work when 
brain and body protest against it. They outlive 
two generations of editors. 

Young men are inclined to look upon the sunny 
side of journalism. It seems so easy and pleas- 
ant, to a youth with literary ability, to write for 
a newspaper. But there is a shady side of jour- 
nalism, and often it is a dark and a chilly side. 
A young man witha good trade, or with good 
business prospects, had better follow them. He 
will live longer and happier than if he chose 
journalism. 

+o 
LOTTERIES. 

About six years ago, a young merchant in New 
Orleans whose business was fairly successful was 
tempted to buy a lottery ticket. 
$20,000. 

Money so easily acquired was spent gaily and freely. 
Habits of lavish expenditure and disregard of busi- 
ness were soon acquired, and in four years Mr. C—— 
found himself a poor man. Instead of going to work 
he devoted all the money he could raise to the pur- 
chase of lottery tickets. 

A few months ago, he paid his last penny for three 
shares in a mammoth lottery scheme. When the day 
of drawing came they proved to be blanks. He went 
home without a word to his garret, and the next day 
was found dead with a bullet through his brain. 

Few of our readers have any idea of the extent to 
which this species of legalized gambling is carried in 
this country. 

We ail hear of the great State lotteries to which 
prominent men lend the sanction of their names, but 
beside these there are innumerable combination com- 
panies, Temples of Good Fortune, ete., which exist 
only in circulars sent broadcast through the country, 
usually to villages and farmers. 

The unwary victim sends his dollar or tive dollars 
which is to bring him a golden shower, and receives « 
ticket printed in glaring colors, and that is the end of 
it. Some day the postmaster at New York or Phila- 
delphia warns the police of a suspicious number of 
letters addressed to these combination companies, 
etc., and the police discover that the company con- 
sists of a single shabby swindler. 

Smaller fraudulent concerns address themselves to 
school-boys and even children; in these, chances of 
gold watches, pianos, and even farms may be had for 


He drew a prize of 





twenty-tive cents 
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Below these come the whole prize-package system, 
and lowest of all the miserable little shops in obscure 
streets in the great cities in which poor negroes, ser- 
vant-girls, etc., are cheated out of their small savings. 

The boys and girls should be warned of these 
temptations, and assured that itis a certain maxim in 
trade that no man ever made something out of noth- 
ing. 

———_—_+or-——- — 
COAL-OIL JOHNNY. 

Coal-oil Johnny was twenty years ago a well-known 
character in New York and Philadelphia. He was 
the son of.a poor widow who owned a barren tract of 
hill-land in Western Pennsylvania. Oil was discov- 
ered upon it, and the widow and her boy became in 
the course of a month the possessors of millions, 

Johnny was an ignorant fellow, scarcely able to 
write his name, who had never owned a decent suit 
of clothes. He repaired at once to Philadelphia, and 
applied fora room at the Continental Hotel. The 
clerk, eying him suspiciously, refused it unless he 
first made a deposit. The young Creesus went out in 
a rage, went to a tailor-shop and fitted himself with 
a fashionable suit, hired a carriage and eight horses 
and a brass-band, and so paraded down the street back 
to the hotel. 

For two years Johnny remained in the city, fling- 
ing his money about like the fabled princes of the 
“Arabian Nights.”” Diamond rings, houses, gold 
watches, were the largesse which he bestowed upon 
anybody who drank or smoked with him, and as may 
be supposed, he never lacked a companion. 

His favorite fancy was to astonish a cab-driver, 
whose society pleased him, by a gift of the cab and 
horses which he drove; an Irish laborer who brought 
him home when tipsy was rewarded by a check for 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Coal-oil Johnny now drives a cab in the city of 
New York, and is unfortunately not the owner of it. 
This is an extreme case of the squandering of money, 
but it is a typical one. 

Americans who make their money easily too often 
forget to give their sons social standing-ground upon 
anything better than money. The lad who has nei- 
ther education, refinement, nor moral worth to com- 
mand notice, is apt to try to force it by lavish dis- 
play, and is in degree as much an object of derision 
and pity as Coal-oil Johnny. 
—_$—+@>—- 

REVIVING CHILDISH MEMORIES. 

Daniel Webster retained throughout life a love for 
the home of his childhood. He lavished money freely 
in adorning and making it an attractive summer resi- 
dence. 

A curious story is told of an eminent Scottish law- 
yer, who ran away from Edinburgh in youth to seek 
his fortune in London. 

He was born and passed his boyhood in a gloomy 
house in one of the narrow, dark lanes of Edinburgh, 
called Mint Blow Lane. The family were poor, and 
he suffered many hardships in childhood. But con- 
scious of his talents, he determined to make oppor- 
tunities for their display, and so ran away to London. 
After a brilliant career at the bar, he was made Lord 
Chancellor of England, and subsequently created 
Earl of Rosslyn. 

He was not a good son or brother, and cared little 
for the family he had left behind, nor did he retain 
any love for Edinburgh as his birthplace. But in his 
old age he revisited the early home, in the narrow 
lane, to see if the holes in the pavements, to which 
he had knuckled marbles sixty years before, were 
preserved. Wealth and honors did not bring happi- 
ness to Alexander Wedderburn. He was too selfish 
to find true enjoyment. He confessed, after reaching 
the Chancellorship, the object of his life’s ambition, 
that he had only pursued a vain phantom. 


—@>——_——_—_———— 
GAMBETTA’S OPPORTUNITY. 
Gambetta leaped intc fame in Paris by a single 
lucky speech. He had no social position to bring him 
into notice, nor friends in high position to secure ad- 
vancement. His radical Republican principles closed 
to him all avenues to public life under Louis Napo- 
leon. But Jules Favre, the great Republican advo- 
cate, having heard the young orator talking to groups 
of people at the cafes, had been impressed by his bold 

bearing and brilliant utterances. 

Favre had an important political case at the courts, 
having been retained to defend some Republican ed- 
itors prosecuted by Napoleon's government. On the 
day of trial he was taken sick, and unable to plead, 
he sent for Gambetta to undertake the case. The 
unknown youth recognized his great opportunity, 
and showed himself equal to the emergency. 

The courts were the only places where Republicans 
vould enjoy perfect freedom of speech, and on the 
next day all Paris was talking about the daring and 
eloquent attack on the Imperial Government by this 
young advocate. All who heard him were electrified 
by his boldness and power. His reputation was made 
by the single speech. 


+o 
A POST-OFFICE INCIDENT. 
About sixty years ago, an incident happened in the 


New York post-office which shows that our 
fathers knew something of dull times. 
an old merchant sent a lad to the post-office with 


money to pay the postage on a letter. 


grand 
One evening 


letter-box. 


to the clerk what he had done the previous night, 

“That was all right,” said the clerk. 
the money was to pay that letter’s postage, for there 
Was no other letter in the box.” 


Fancy a boy trying that little expedient in the New 


York post-office of 1880! 
+o 
POLITICAL INTEMPERANCE, 
A conservative is apt, if he is ignorant of the de 


tails of our political history, to speak of the early 


days of the Republic as its golden age. But the stu 


dent of politics knows that, as in nature so in history: 


“Tis distance Jends erchantment to ‘the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure liue.” 


During the 
ton, a resolution was introduced 


administration of Presidettt? Washing- 
into the Virginis 


The office was 
closed, and the lad put the letter and money into the 
The next morning, the lad went to the 
office to receive the merchant’s letters, and mentioned 


“We knew 


legislature expressing the confidence of the House in 
the ‘‘virtue, patriotism, and wisdom” of the Presi- 
dent. Immediately, a member of the opposition 
moved to strike out the word “wisdom.” An excited 
debate followed. 

Strange as it may seem to those who venerate the 
majestic wisdom of Washington, the motion came 
within a few votes of being adopted. Only a small 
majority of the legislators of his own State were then 
willing to acknowledge that “wisdom” was a proper 
epithet to be applied to George Washington. 

Such was the intemperance of party feeling in this 
“golden age” of the Republic. 

+o 


ASTONISHING FAITH. 
Old-fashioned Englishmen believe that a promise 
should be kept. A London correspondent tells of one 
of these men, who would as soon hang himself as 
break his word; 

About eleven or twelve years back Mr. Disracli 
was in Leeds, and he was waited upon by the secre- 
tary of a certain institution in that town, who asked 
him to give a lecture or an address. He first made 
several excuses, then refused utterly, and, at last, 
being further pressed, said, ‘Well, I will come and 
give you an address this time ten years.” 

With that assurance the secretary went away and 
waited. The ten years rolled along, and on their expi- 
ration he came to London, sought and obtained an in- 
terview with the Premier, reminded him of his prom- 
ise, and claimed its fulfilment. 

The great man had, of course, forgotten all about 
the matter, and when it was brought to his recollec- 
tion he again made polite excuses, pointed out that 
circumstances in the meantime had greatly changed, 
and that he had other duties to attend to now. 

But the secretary was an old-fashioned man; he had 
the curious and obsolete idea that a promise was a 
promise, and ought to be carried ont, and said as 
much. 

“And did you really believe at that time,” said his 
Lordship, “that I should carry out that promise?’ 
“Certainly,” was the reply, “if you were still alive 
and able to do it.” 

“Well,” said the Premier, in a musing tone, 
truly astonishing what faith people have in me. 
He did not deliver the lecture, and is still, there- 
fore, considered to have broken his word by the 
secretary of the institution. 


+e 
INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SENATOR 
CHANDLER. 

Senator Zachariah Chandler was a man whose inde- 
pendent manners and roughness of language, under 
the irritations and public excitements of his later life, 
led many, perhaps, to judge him uncharitably — 
though all confessed his incorruptibleintegrity. Re- 
cently, at a meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Manchester, N. H., Rev. Dr. C. W. 
Wallace related an instance illustrating his gentler 
qualities. 











“it is 


Long ago he was called upon to part with a brother 
who had studied for the ministry, and who went down 
by the hand of consumption before he reached the 
pulpit. A little while after, «second brother entered 
the same profession, but the same disease came to 
him, and he was obliged to leave for Culy in hopes 
of recovery, but instead of recovery, death came, and 
on its near approach, he sent for his brother Zacha- 
riah to close his eyes. 

He went, and was with him at his death. In that 
country there was no opportunity of holding a Prot- 
estant burial-service, and the mourners were obliged 
to take the body and steal out of the room at night 
and dig a grave. The night was dark and rainy, and 
when the hour came, they took the coffin and carried 
it to the open grave. The late Senator, as he after- 
wards said, “could not bear to see the coffin of his he- 
loved brother buried without a prayer above the 
grave.” There was no minister there, and he him- 
self knelt in the rain and mud, seeking the Divine 
blessing. 

Never did he stand in a relation so honorable as 
when he stood by the open grave of his brother and 
sought the blessing of Almighty God. 


a 
WASTED DIGNITY. 

Amiable and affable manners are never out of pro- 
priety anywhere, and are rarely put out by cireum- 
stances. The case is different where there are class 
distinctions, requiring one to vary his manners ac- 
cording to the people he meets—and the mistakes 
made are sometimes awkward enough. A _ corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin tells a story 
from St. Petersburg: 








Lady Dufferin went to court to be presented to the 
Czarina. On arriving at the Winter Palace she w 
shown into an ante-room, as she thought, where an 
aged lady, whom she took to be a mistress of ceremo- 
nies, was seated on an ottoman. The lady motioned 
her to a place beside her, and entered into conversa- 
tion, but in a frigid Russian style. The handsome 
Trishwoman, with the Hamilton blood in her veins, 
has a little pride of her own, and thinking the Mus- 
covite waiting-woman was rather patronizing to the 
wife of an ambassador, assumed a **stand-off” air on 
her side. The ceremonious dame became more cer- 
emonions and almost haughty. Atle ngth she asked, 
“Have you seen my daughter lately? 

“Pardon me, madame,” said Lady Dufferin, “I 
fancy we do not move in the same circle. Pray, who 
may your daughter be?” 

The answer led up to a tableau. 
“The Duchess of Edinburgh,” said the stately old 
female, who was no other than the Empress of Russia 
herself. 











+o 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


France has several agricultural schools for girls. 
One vear Rouen was begun by a Sister of Charity on 
a capital of one franc. iter first pupils were two 


little girls, just discharged from prison. 
now has a capital of $160,000 and trains 
ranging from six vears of age to eighteen: 


The school 
300 girls, 


The farm, entirely cultivated by them, is over 400 
acres in extent. Twenty-five Sisters form the staff 
of teachers. More than one medal of the French 
Agricultural Society has been awarded to this estab- 
lishment at Darnetel, and the pupils are in great de- 
mand all over Normandy on account of their skill. 
They go out as stewards, gardeners, farm-managers, 
dairy-women and Iaundresses. Each girl has on 
leaving an outfit and a small sum of money, earned 
in spare hours. If they want a home, they can always 
return to Darnetel. 





+e 
SAD AMID SPLENDOR. 
Madame Recamier was for forty years the queen of 
French society. But writing to her niece, she thus 
showed her disappointed heart: 


. “Tam here in the centre of fetes, princesses, illu- 
minations, spectacles. Two of my windows face the 
ball-room, the other two front the theatre. Amidst 
this clatter Lam in a perfect solitude. I sitand muse 
on the shore of the ocean. I go over all the sad and 
jovous cirenmestances of my life. Lhope you will be 
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See: Gunes Extracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners and Grocers 
throughout the country. They are perfectly pure, and of 
great strength,—at once the cheapest and best,—and re- 
ceived the highest award at the Centennial Exhibition. 
“The best in use.”—S. S. Pierce, Boston. 

“Growing in favor.” — Acker, Merrall & Condit, New 
York. 

“ Strictiy standard.” —Park & Tilford, New York. 

“ We sell no others.”—G. H. Reese & Son, Baltimore. 
“Have adopted them exclusively .”—Jos. 8. Peebles, Cin- 
cinnati. 





“ Give 
Louis. 
“The very best.” 
“Alicays up to the standard.” 
troit. 

Send for pamphlet containing description of the uses and 
properties of our preparations, 


JOSEP H BURNETT & CO., Boston. 


“INVALID RECEINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 


universal satisfaction.” — David Nicholson, St. 


—Rockwood Bros., Chicago. 
G. & R. MeMillan, De- 












2 Send for _ 
Circular to 


Go0D HEALTH AT SCHOOL. 


Parents who wish their children to be where 

BAD AIR IS DRAWN OFF 
without opening the windows even at recess, and where 
WARMTH IS ENSURED 
without closing the ventilators; where furniture is specially 
constructed to 
PREVENT DISEASE OF THE SPINE, 
and where light and color are managed to 
SAVE EYESIGHT, 
are invited to visit Chauncy Hall School, 
Street, between 8,30 and 3.30. 


259 Baylston 
On Saturdays 9 to 10. 


PREMIUM MANGLE. 





Guaranteed to perfectly 
perform all work, either 
land or power. Cold or 


Steam Heated Rolls, Cheap, 
durable, highly recommend- 
ed. For circulars apply to 
STANDARD LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CoO., 32 Dey 
Street, New York. 58 Long 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. F. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING | 


Planed to following thick 














Black Walnut, 9 to isin. ‘wide per foot. Ky 
White Holly, 8 to 15 in. wide per foot, 3 15 
” =A to7 in. wide per foot... 8 10 
For complete price-list, address Pz AL ER, PARKER 
& CO., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass, 








=" HOLLY is the first and 


"$3 SCROLL SAW 


in the world having a 

Nickel Tilting Table, 
A Solid Emery Wheel, 
A 20-Inch Swing. 

It is the latest and best ®3 Saw. 


We shall still sell it for ®3, in- 
eluiing extra 
Blades, 
Desi ee 
drills, 
&e., &e, 
PERRY MASON & CO. 


Gorham’s Silver-Plated 


‘CARD PRINTER AND LINEN MARKER. 











It is the ambition of every boy to own a printing-press, 
to print a pack of cards with his own name to distribute 
among his friends, or to exchange with other boys. Itis 
well for parents to encourage this ambition, for it is a step 
in the right direction. and often leads to good results. This 
PRINTING OUTFIT, 
proved, consists of 


which has recently been greatly im- 


1 Silver-Plated Card-Printer, 
3 Sets of Type, 
1 Bottle of Printer’s Ink, 
1 Bottle of Indelible Ink, 
1 Pair of Printer’s Nippers, 
1 Distributing Pad, 
100 Best Bristol Cards and Directions for 
Use. 
We will send this PRINTING OUTFIT to any address, 
postage paid, for only $1. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 





more happy than I have been.” 




















Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTVY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROs., New England Gen'l Ag 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
* Send for catalogue. 


ents, 


Li 
6 A Three Cent Stamp Oo 


will secure 17 pages of new Music, 
of Musical News and Instruction, «a full-page 
Lithograph Portrait of some musical celebrite 
and much valuable information. Send stamp to 


L. WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass 
Every | rin 





10 pages 


\e) 












Instrument 


Warranted. 


Paganini Violin. Celebrated for fine tone and tinish. 
Italian strings, ebony pegs, inlaid pearl tail-piece, tine long 
bow, with ivory and silvered frog, in violin box. Book of 
Instrue tion, with 558 pieces choice musie, including all 
the music from Pinafore. By express for $3.50. More 
than satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Instru- 
me _ 8 a oe are often sold as high as &10. 


Ce n Concert Flute. A splendid instrument, 
Boar wr Tustructiony a rth foo pieces choice music. By 
mail, 81.75 

Eariebach Celebrated Harmonica. Produces 


Sweetest music, 
it. 


easy to yh 
By a postpaid, #1 .5¢ 
Guveni Guitar, 7 A te. 
tion, with 200 picees choice music. 
well worth ®7.50. 
Sariahach $10 Banjo. The most elegant and finest 
tone banjoi the world, w hoop is magnificently plated, 
and burnished with coin silver. The neek is walnut, and 
beautifully inlaid. Former price, 810.) By express, with 
Book of Instruction, with 200 pieces choice music, for 
only &5. 
This chance to get a tine instrument for so small a sium is 
seldom offered. Do not delay. Order at once, and secure 
a great bargain. Address ¢ all orders, 
G. H.W. BATES & CO., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


Te rt Co, 
ac) oy. 

ya 

ry 


every body 1s charmed with 


Book of Instraec- 
By express for #45 









PERFECT —_ 
~ PERFE! 


- Specimen Copy of the 


SENT FREE i MUSIGAL HERALD 


$1 50a year, which includes 810 wortl 





of a choice character, Address Tuk Musf€ar D 
Co., Musie Hall, Boston, Mass, Send stamp for postae. 
EUROPE +3? HOLY LAND. 


THIRD EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION, 1880. 
All Travel and Hotels first-class. Company 
SeLecr. Unsurpassed advantages, Prospectus sent 
free, Address K.. TOU RIE K, _ Boston, Mass. 


BEST Reed Organ for the price 
#30, admirably adapted for use in 
Sunday Schools and Home Circles] 
Sent free on trial. No money neces 
sary till received, tested and found 
satisfactory. An o aortaeny 
never before offered. Also a 
Splendid Double — Re Me = s ive 


6-Stop Organ = bal 345 
IURC WiLL & co... 
208 Br ..., New York, 












A GREAT OFFER! 1 2882 





a ENDID ORG, AND RIL, &: a2, > Stops S47, 
853, Ddo 6: 9 lidos 12 do &76, 13 





75 
p & $97. bn S¢ 4 ARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do $131, 7 1-3 do S140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Warranted 5 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Tilustrated Cate 
alogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 826 BRO. ‘DW AW 
COR. 12th Street, New York. P.O.Bex,353Q 
Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Send stamp for our New 
Iustr: uted Catalovue 
POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CING INNATI, oO. 
ures, 25 cents 


OUR Sib, SHOT-SUN 
= FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 


at greatly Neduest a price. 
25 Superb, 2 
wo Tri 






25 cents. 
25 cents. Fine V gece 
Ww 


THE LPS & CO. Box 47, 


LEACH 


RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 
The Fibre Chair Seat, leather 
finish, brown, green or maroon, 





may be fastened to any chair 
with carpet tacks ot y rass-head 
nails, Price.ineladin Stuge, 
np to iin. ez lon isin. ie. 
Senton receiptot price (stiunips 


or currency) and paper pattern 
of size. Strong, and handsome 
Brass-head nails, Me per seat 
extra. Harwood Chair Seat 
Co,, 24 WaShington St., Boston. 


ASTHMA CURED! 


Trial Packages sent free, Regular size $1, 
Ask your Drugvist, or address 
Dr. E.G. SMITH, Kentland, “Indiana. 
Contains 12 shts. Let- 


Wonde r-Box ter Paper, 12 Envel- 


opes, and over 500 articles—Games, Transfers, Embossed 
~~ ture 8, Mottoes, Comic Cards, Dolls’ Heads, Soldiers, 

, all in a box, 42 cts. ; ; by mail, 53 cts. Catalogue and 
Pic ture Card free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTE 


price 








To sell the best t-and  faste st sell- 

ing Books and Bibles. Low 

, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRraD- 
GARKETSON & Co.,, 66 N. 4th St., Philade Iphia, Pa. 





LEY, 
WANTED tosell Dr. Crase’s 2000 Recipe Look. 
New Price List. Double your money. Address 


Agent Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds Etc. 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion, 


COMFORT: THROUGH A WINDOW. 


(CHILD SPEAKS.) 


“It’s not so nice here as it looks, 
With china that keeps breaking so, 
Aud five of Mr. Tennyson’s books 
Too fine to look in? Is it, though? 
“If you just had to sit here (Well!) 
Tn satin chairs too bine to touch, 
And look at flowers too sweet to smell, 
n vases—would you like it much? 
“If you see any flowers, they grow, 
And you can find them in the sun; 
These are the ones we buy, you know, 
In winter-time, when there are none. 
“Then you can sit on rocks, you see, 
And walk about in water, too, 
Because you have no shoes! Dear me! 
How many things they let you do! 


“Then you can sleep out in the shade 
All day, I guess, and all night, too, 
Because, you know, you’re not afraid 
Of other fellows just like you. 
“You have no house like this, you know, 
(Where Mamina’s cross and ladies call;) 
You have the world to live in, though, 
And that’s the prettiest place of all!’ 
Mus. S. M. B. Pratt. 


+o 
For the Companion, 

PRINCIPLE MORE THAN POSITION. 

In 1818 an English Episcopal minister, at the 
close of a brilliant and much applauded life, sent 
for « neighboring clergyman, and said to him,— 

“Tam about to die, and [am unprepared.” 

The two ministers read their Bibles together 
and prayed. The invalid died in peace, and the 
visitor received from the scene an impression that 
influenced his whole life. He resolved to devote 
himself wholly to the service of God, and that 
with such humility and self-forgetful zeal that 
any event in life would find him prepared. 

That visitor was Henry Francis Lyte, 
author of the well-known hymns, beginning, 


the 


“Jesus, | my cross have taken,” 
and 
“Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.” 

He relinquished all selfish ambitions, and ac- 
cepted a curacy on the wild coast of Devon, 
where he might work for Christ among the poor. 
He gathered here a large Sunday school from the 
sea-faring populations, preached to the sailors, 
and devoted himself, with a self-consuming zeal, 
to the huntble duties that met him on every 
hand, 

He was removed from the society of the great 
and the learned, yet he was very happy. He 
thus tells his experience in a poem that we doubt 
that many of our readers have seen: 

“Long did I toil, and Knew no earthly rest; 

Far did I rove, and found no certain home; 
At last I sought them in His shelteriag breast, 
Who opes His arms, and bids the weary come. 


With Him [ found a home, a rest divine; 
And I since then am His, and He is mine, 


“Yes, He is mine! and nought of earthly things, 
Not all the charms of pleasure, wealth or power, 
The fame of heroes, or the pomp of kings, 
Could tempt me to forget His love an hour; 
Go, worthless world, Lery, with all that's thine! 
Go! L my Saviour’s am, and He is mine; 





“The good L have is from [is stores supplied; 
The ill is only what He deems the best; 

He for my friend, I’m rich with nought beside, 
And poor without Hlim, though of all possess’d, 

Changes may come; L take, or 1 resign; 

Content while Lam His, while He is mine.” 

At the age of twenty-eight, when reaping a rich 
harvest from his work among sailors, he found 
his health giving way and his strength failing. 
He had desired to write something by which his 
influence in the church of Christ might live. For 
this he prayed, and his prayer was answered. He 
wrote “Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,”’ 
after he had administered the communion to his 
people for the last time. 

He went to France. There at Nice, with the pur- 
ple sky above him, and the blue Mediterranean 
spread out before him, he lived a short time, when 
the message from the future world came to him 
and found him prepared, 

He had regarded the work of Christ as more 
than position, but his experience became to him 
a source of poetic inspiration which has caused 
his name to be honored in all Christian lands. 

H. B. 
+o — 
FARADAY’'S EARLY MEMORIES. 

That great natural philosopher, the author of 
so many wonderful discoveries in electricity, 
never outgrew his love for the surroundings of 
his humble origin. He was first brought into no- 
tice by Sir Humphrey Davy, and such was his 
eminence afterwards, and the value of his life to 
science, that it was said ‘‘the greatest discovery 
Sir Humphrey Davy ever made was ‘Michael 
Faraday.’"’ Yet Faraday always spoke with 
affection, and even with pride, of his early strug- 
gles with poverty. 

One day, when he was sixty years old. he took 
Prof. Tyndall's arm and said, “Come, T., I will 
show you something now that will interest you.” 
He took him into a certain street, and entered a 
stationer’s shop; led him to a little side room 
with a window facing the street. Ina low and 
eager tone of voice he said, ‘“‘Look there, T.; that 
was my working place; I bound books in that 
little nook.’’ Stepping to the counter, as if he 
wanted to buy cards, so as to have an excuse, he 
began to chat with the saleswoman. He asked 


her name, and who had been her predecessor in 
business there. Then the next predecessor, and 


the next. At length he traced back the business 
of the place to his old master, Mr. Rieban. 

‘He, sir, was the master of Sir Michael Fara- 
day,”’ she continued. ‘‘Nonsense,’’ he exclaimed; 
“there is no such person.” 

Tyndall could hold back the secret no longer. 
When he told the woman the name of her visitor, 
she said that ‘“‘as soon as she saw him running 
about the shop—she felt—though she did not 
know why—that it must be Sir Michael Fara- 
day.’’ Thither he came as an errand boy, almost 
fifty years ago. 

Instead of trying to conceal his humble origin 
he loved to speak of it. The sound of the ham- 
mer on the anvil was music to his ears. He said, 
“I love a smithshop or anything relating to 
smithery; my father was a smith.” 

When Noble, a noted sculptor, took his bust, 
and produced a rattling noise with his tools, he 
noticed a look of thoughtfulness in Faraday’s 
face, and asking him whetiier the noise annoyed 
him, he replied, laying his hand on the sculptor’s 
shoulder,— 

‘No, my dear Mr. Noble, but the noise re- 
minded me of my father’s anvil, and took me 
back to my boyhood,’’—Guardian. 





+o 


THE SURPRISED SHERIFF. 

A gentleman who had been a sheriff in Vir- 
ginia was pleasantly surprised, while walking in 
the streets of Philadelphia. The story is told by 
the Christian Intelligencer, as follows: 


Several years ago atravelling vender of various 
small wares was arrested in a certain county in 
Virginia, and sent to jail for peddling without a 
license. 

The sheriff of the county, being cognizant of 
the case pitied the poor fellow, and procured his 
release; and as he was almost penniless, he not 
only freed him, but gave him a few dollars as 
capital to begin with anew. 

The peddler went his way, and was no more 
heard of in that region. Years passed; and by- 
and-by our Centennial came, when Sheriff T- 
concluded to come North, and see some friends 
and visit the “great exhibition.’ So, having 
made good his resolution, and while passing 
along the streets of Philadelphia on his way to 
the great show, & man rushing from a certain es- 
tablishment and seizing him by the skirt, saluted 
him somewhat in this way,— 

“Oh! excuse me, sir! Surely you are Sheriff 
— from R—— County, Virginia?’ 

The sheriff answered, ‘‘I have filled the office 

you speak of, and that is my name, but who are 

you, pray?” “Whoam I?” rejoins the stranger 
with emotion. 

‘Bless your dear heart! do you not know the 

poor peddler you once let out of jail down in your 
county, and to whom you gave a few dollars to 
start with?” 
“Oh! 1 think Ido remember something about 
that,’’ says the sheriff, ‘‘but that happened long 
ago; and can it be possible that you are the 
man?” 

‘lam the very man, Sheriff T——. God bless 

you, sheriff, lam the very identical man; and to 
your generosity I owe all that Iam worth to-day 
in the world! Your three dollars have made 
me worth over thirty thousand! Oh! what can I 
give you? Or, what can I now do for you here 
to-day? for I don’t know how. to express my 
gratitude.”’ 
You can readily conceive of the surprise of 
both this man and his benefactor, and of the glad 
feelings of both hearts during this happy and un- 
expected meeting. 








+o 
NOT IN THE SCRIPTURES. 
Not a few Bible readers look upon it as a book 
of precepts and directions, instead of a book of 
moral and religious principles, which the reader 
is to apply to his character and life. The follow- 
ing incident illustrates the point we would make: 


A resident on Brush Street who had a horse to 
sell was directed to a citizen of Ninth Avenue 
who wanted to buy, and after a little talk the two 
made a trade. The Ninth Avenue man gave an 
old horse and twenty-eight dollars in cash for the 
other, and everything seemed perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Ina day or two, however, the Brush Street 
man returned and said,— 

“You and T made a trade the other day?” 
“Yes,” replied the other, 

“You are amember of the church, I under- 
stand?” 


‘Lam,”” 

“Well, that horse you traded with me hasa 
spavin, and you never said a word about it. 
What sort of trickery is this for a Christian man 
to engage in?” 

The other entered the house without a word, 
but after a minute reappeared with the family 
Bible, and said,— 

“Mr. Blank, I have read this book through and 
through, and if you will take it and find where a 
Christian man is required to point out spavins in 
a horse trade, I'll buy youa better horse than you 
ever owned!”’ 

The Brush Street man, not being very familiar 
with the Scriptural injunctions against deception, 
went home with new thoughts in his head, and 
he has said no more about the exchange. 


The above incident illustrates also a kind of 
quibble by which people sometimes try to evade 
moral responsibility, and which makes meanness 
even more than mean. There are few sadder 
sights than that of religion mocked in the persons 
of those who profess it, as though God could be 
deceived. 

— +e 
SINGING GOOD FOR WEAK LUNGS. 


Singing 


is vocal breathing. Naturally the 
practice of it is as valuable for lung culture as 
for an ornamental and useful accomplishment: 


Some interesting researches by Professor Mo- 
nassein, as cited in the Medical Woehenschrift of 
St. Petersburg, show that the practice of singing, 
merely as a physical exercise, is one of the most 
healthful in which a person of any age can em- 
ploy himself. 

He examined 222 singers from nine to fifty- 
three years of age, with reference to the pneuma- 
tometric and spirometric condition of the singers, 
and proved that the circumference of the chest is 
greater, relatively and absolutely, among singers 





than among those who do not sing, and that it 





increases with the age and growth of the singer. 
The fact is corroborated by the experience of 
skilful trainers of the voice, who combine with 
tone-building a physical training based upon 
thorough anatomical and hygienic science. 

It is asserted by some of these that many of 
the ills which afflict human kind arise from faulty 
breathing, by which the lungs are but partially 
inflated, and as a consequence, the poisons which 
should be thrown off by the breath are absorbed 
into the system, causing all manner of mysterious 
diseases. 

In fact, many cases can be cited in which dis- 
sases, not only of the pulmonary organs, but of 
others remote from them, have been cured, appa- 
rently by the improved respiration which singing 
enforces. 

One cannot sing without breathing deeply. The 
muscles of the chest and abdomen must have full 
play, the body must be erect, and every facility 
must be given for the ingress of the air to the 
lungs. A fine voice is of little consequence if the 
singer cannot breathe freely and to the very bot- 
tom of the lungs. 

Everybody knows the comfortable and stimulat- 
ing effect of a long-drawn breath after sitting ina 
cramped position. This stimulating effect, repro- 
duced by frequent practice in singing, strengthens 
the lungs, enlarges the chest, and by admitting 
large accessions of oxygen to the lungs, purifies 
the lungs, and sends its healing and strengthen- 
ing streams to every part of the body.—Spring- 
Sield Union. 





————— | ee 
For the Companion. 


HOW THEY CRITICISED. 


As I once was out a-walking on my farm,I hearda talking, 
And very slyly tiptoeing, | hid behind a tree; 
For an animal convention claimed my cnrious attention, 
And I feared if I were noticed it would break it up, you 
see. 
Tm, were pig and fowl and donkey, and colts so tall and 
anky, 
And a goose of vast importance that was sitting in the 
ehair; 
For — all had met together to discuss their faults and 
whether 
There was any one among them they could easily repair. 


Rose a duck, and said,** You waddle, my friends, you wid- 
dle-waddle 
Whene’er you try towalk about. I say it for your good.” 
“And apropos of that, dears,” squealed a pig,*you’re much 
too fat, dears, 
And your greediness in eating is a fact well understood.” 


Said a colt, so cross and grumpy, “Your knees are big and 
lumpy.” : 
“Quack, quack!” pronounced the chairman; “ your 
voices are too rough.” 
Cried a turkey, “Gobble, gobble! ere you get into a squab- 


le, 
Remember self-importance in itself is fault enough.” 






Then rose a lamb so fleecy. ‘I’m sure ‘tis not as easy,” 
Ile humbly said, “to cure the faults of others as our own. 
If we our evils seeking”’— Sut, braying, quacking, 
squeaking, 
His angry friends quick fled away, and left the lamb 
atone, 
I nodded very sadly, and woke up, oh, so gladly! 
And pondered the dream-lesson as I sat there on the 
yrass, 
Confessing it is daring to assail with blame unsparing 
The faults that, lam fearing, would be quickest in ap- 
pearing, 
If we only took a 


Hyde Pa®k, Lil. 
——~or———__—_———_ 
A STRANGE RELIC. 

aurence Sterne moves our hearts with his pic- 
ture of the “Captive,” and his pile of little sticks 
on which he had notched the count of his dismal 
days in prison, with a rusty nail. Here follows 
the story of a stranger and sadder memorial of 


sorrow: 


peep into a moral looking-glass. 
SLARA L, BURNHAM. 


A striking instance of the arbitrary state in 
which Scotland was held in former times, both 
in public and private affairs, is exhibited in the 
sad fate of a wife of a Lord of Session, whose 
title was Lord Grange. 

It was suspected that the lady, by some means 
or other, had got at the knowledge of some State 
papers of infinite consequence, and as poor women 
are set down in the minds of all arbitrary men to 
be incapable of keeping a secret, Grange and his 
son were determined to secure the one contained 
in the papers in question by putting it out of the 
lady’s power to divulge anything she knew of the 
matter. 

To accomplish their design, the husband and 

son privately conveyed her to the island of St. 
Kilda, there put her on shore, and left her to shift 
for herself, and sailed back again, withouta living 
being having missed them, or suspected what they 
had executed; nor could the lady’s place of con- 
cealment be discovered by her friends, although 
they made every effort in their power to find out 
whither they had conveyed her, but to no pur- 
0s8e, 
, The island of St. Kilda afforded no implements 
for writing, and the lady’s history would never 
have been known had she not worked it on her 
muslin apron with her hair. 

Her family, by some means or other, after her 
death (which happened at St. Kilda near thirty 
years after her banishment), got possession of 
this curious piece of work, and preserved it with 
great care, as a memorial of her sufferings, and 
of the tyranny of the times in which-she lived. 





———+o>——_—_—_—_. 


AN AMBIGUOUS PROPOSAL. 

One of the humorous papers of Paris tells a good 
story of two old schoolfellows, who speculated in 
stocks. One was fortunate, the other was ruined. 
The following dialogue took place: 


“Well, fortune has favored me, while luck has 
been decidedly against you. I’m going to retire 
now and settle down. Suppose you come and 
live with me at my country seat.” 

“Oh, you're too good!’ 

“There is a nice little lodge, where the wood- 
bine twineth, down at the gates that I'll have fur- 
nished. How would that answer? I know you 
would feel more independent and at your ease if 
you had a little snuggery of your own.”’ 

‘My dear fellow, your generosity is equalled by 
your delicacy. Excuse these tears of grateful 
joy.” 

“That's all right—that’s all right; between old 
friends like us, you know Besides, you will 
have it in your power to repay any little services 
I may be able to render you.” 

“Name it—only say how —and if my poor 
abilities’’ 

“Well, you see, being down by the gates, if 
any packages or letters come, you might take them 
in for me; all you'd have to do would be to pull 
a cord I'll have fixed up for you with a nice little 











ring at the end of it, and as you’d see me going 
in or out you'd be able to tell any inquiring 
friends whether I was at home or not, and’? —— 
“But, I say, you want me to be your porter!” 
“Can you think so unkindly of me as to think 


that? Why, I would pay a servant wages!’ 
———~<oe—__—_—- 
A HEATHEN AT HOME. 

The deplorable neglect in which too many city 
children grow up appears in the following trial 
incident reported in the Baltimore News: 

Edward Nichols, an intelligent-appearing lad 
of eleven years, was called as « witness in the 
criminal court. against George McCracken, Jr., 
under indictment for misdemeanor. Counsel for 
the accused objected to the witness on account of 
his youth, whereupon the following colloquy en- 
sued between Judge Pinkney and the boy wit- 
ness: 

“Do you know the nature of an oath?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you ever heard of God 

‘No, sir.’’ 

“Have you a father and mother?” 

“Tes, oe. 

‘Do you go to Sunday school?” 

“No, sir.”” 

“Have you ever been to church?” 

Tio, 

“Does your father go to church?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

‘Have your father or mother ever spoken 
you about the existence of a God?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Do you ever say your prayers?” 

“No, never, sir.”’ 

“Do you know what will happen to you if you 
tell a lie?”’ 

“T’ll get a lickin’, sir.” (Laughter). 

‘Have you ever heard of heaven?” 

“Yes, sir: heaven is where the stars are.” 

“Well. when you die, where will you go?” 

“Don’t know, sir.”” 

The court concluded that the witness was in- 
competent under the law, remarking that such 
ignorance in a grown person would disqualify him 
from acting as a witness. 


ee 
WHY THE CADETS WEAR GRAY. 
Benson J. Lossing, the historian, in Scribner's 
Magazine, thus relates the origin of the West 
Pointers’ uniform: 


9 


os 


oO 


In the course of a conversation with the late 
Gen. Scott in the library of the Military Academy 
of West Point, in the summer of 1862, the veteran 
gave to the writer an account of the origin of 
“Cadet Gray,’’ as the cloth worn by the cadets is 
called. 

While stationed at Buffalo in the summer of 
1814 General Scott wrote to the quarter-master 
for a supply of new clothing for the regulars. 
Word soon came back that blue cloth, such as 
was used in the army, could not be obtained, 
owing to the stringency of the blockade and the 
embargo, and the lack of manufactures in -the 
country, but there was a sufficient quantity of 
gray cloth (now known as “Cadet Gray’’) in 
Philadelphia. 

Scott ordered it to be made up for his soldiers, 
and in these new gray suits they marched down 
the Niagara River, on the Canada side, in the 
direction of yo Nb It was just before the 
battle known by that name, which occurred early 
in July. General Riall, the British commander, 
looked upon them with contempt when preparing 
for battle on the morning of the 5th, for the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, who, with the British ad- 
vance, had skirmished with them all the day be- 
fore, had reported that they were only ‘Buffalo 
militia,”’ and accounted for their fighting so well 
and driving him to his intrenchments north of 
the Chippewa River by the fact-that it was the 
anniversary of American Independence that stim- 
ulated them. 

On account of the victory won at Chippewa on 
that day, chiefly, by these soldiers in gray, and 
in honor of Scott and troops, that style of cloth 
was adopted at the Military Academy at West 
Point as the uniform of the cadets. 





+Or 
“ANITHER O’ YER NAILS.” 

A wan in order to save must have a wise head 
as well as frugal disposition, or else he may illus- 
trate the old proverb, ‘Save at the spigot, lose at 
the bung.’’ The following old story illustrates 
the necessity of this union of frugality and wis- 
dom: 


‘There once lived in an ancient town a parish 
minister, well-known for his frugal habits. Hav- 
ing occasion to erect a wooden fence round his 
garden, he engaged two young lads to assist him. 
~ While one of the youths was hammering, he 
broke off one or two nails. Vexed at such a 
waste of property, the reverend gentleman re- 
buked the lad, with,— 

“Now, there’s anither of my nails lost! Gie me 
the hammer, and I'll show you bow to drive a 
nail.” 

The youth relinquished the tool to his superior, 
who, aiming a blow which would at once have 
driven any nail to the head, brought the hammer 
down in full force on his thumb. Seeing the un- 
fortunate smash, the youth sympathizingly re- 
marked,— 

“Noo, there’s anither o’ yer nails lost! Gie me 
the hammer”’ but the sentence was cut short 
by a look from the suffering minister. 

It is better to ask men to profit by past exam- 
ples than by experiments to be performed. 

a 
SOME CRITICISMS. 

It is comical how the funny editors will pick at 
a popular writer's English: 

When a bee brings pollen into the hive, he ad- 
vances to the cell in which it is to be deposited 
and kicks it off; another bee, one of the in-door 
hands, comes along and rams it down with his 
head and packs it into the cell as_the dairymaid 
packs butter into a firkin.—John Burroughs. 

On which the Traveller’s Record remarks: “We 
would prefer not to have any dairymaid pack our 
butter that way.” 

And the Rome Sentinel adds: “If our butter 
must be packed in that way, let it be done by a 
bald-headed dairy maid.” 
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For the Companion. 
POOR EITTY. 
For days while a cottage was vacant, 
Poor kitty was left to her fate; 
She mewed at the doors and the windows, 
She watched by the closed cottage gate. 


But no one was there to show pity, 
No children to bid pussy come; 

She cried in the streets as she wandered, 
With neither a friend nor a home. 


When first I moved into the cottage, 
And sat by a fire in the range, 

While warming me after my journey, 
With all things around new and strange, 





In walked the poor little gray kitty, 

And jumped right up into my lap. 
She purred me the loudest of welcomes, 
And then cuddled down for a nap. 
Then followed a long dreary winter; 

But kitty was not left to roam. 

In giving to me a kind welcome, 
She found both a friend and a home. 
ELLEN C. THOMPSON. 


ee 
For the Companion. 
RING-A-ROUND-A-ROSY. 


‘Who told you?” asked Per- 
ley, shaking her head at the ring 
of conscience-stricken figures 
before her. “Ish’d just like to 
know that. Now, Jane Fletcher. 
You’re at the end, you’ve got to 
tell first.”’ 

“Twas Bouncer,’’ said Jane, 
twisting her thumbs nervously. 
“Oh dear me! don’t look so, Per- 
ley; ’twan’t nothin’, I'm sure!” 

“T think ’twas a good deal,” 
cried Perley, ‘‘and perfectly 
dreadful, too, to say that I ate— 
no, gobbled—that’s the word, the 
very word, that I ‘gobbled up 
my brother Johnny’s apple-tart, 
that the cook baked specially for 
him, and wouldn’t even let him 
have one bite.’ "Twas the dread- 
fullest thing to say in all this 
world!’ Two bright little tears 
came into the brown eyes, as she 
stood there and faced Bouncer. 

“Can't help it,’’ said Bouncer; 
“Lucy Camp told me, she did! 
I can’t help it!” 

“Lucy Camp!” cried Perley. 
“Well, Ishouldn’t have thought 
you would have done such a 
thing! When I’ve often and 
often given you a treat of every 
single speck of a thing I’ve had. 
And ’twas only yesterday that you 
took an awful big bite of my ju- 
jube paste, so I didn’t get hardly 
a bit myself. I shouldn’t think 
you'd have said such a dreadful 
thing!”’ 

“O Perley!” cried Lucy, rushing 
up to her. “I didn’t really and 
truly believe it. Cam Pitkin told 
me’twas so. Don’t be mad at me, Perley!’’ and 
Luey wrung her little hands, while the tears 
chased each other down her fat cheeks. 

“How did Cam Pitkin know, pray tell!’’ cried 
Perley. ‘‘He don’t live anywhere near our house, 
and I never see him except at school. How does 

he know whether I eat apple-tarts or crocodile’s 
tongues!” 

“I guess I do know,” exclaimed “‘the Pitkin 
boy.” ‘“Gunnie Halstead told me so this very 
morning, she did! You can ask her so yourself if 
you want to find ont!” 

‘Well, I declare,’ said Perley. ‘‘This is worse 
than I thought! Now, who told you, Gunnie?” 

“Twas Boodle!” cried Gunnie, in a shriek. 
“Your own cousin, Boodle Copps—there! And 
he told me yesterday, there! I didn’t care any- 
thing about your old tart, only he said so, there ”’ 

‘Boodle!’ gasped Perley, glaring at a small 
boy whose chubby face was a sight to behold, 
from its efforts to keep back the tears that threat- 
ened every moment to pour down in torrents. 

“T didn’'t—I did’’— he began. ‘‘Oh dear me! 
now you won’t give me any candy next time you 
get any! I’most know she won't!” he cried, in 
distress, turning around to the group; and down 
the shower of tears fell. 

“Candy !’’ said Perley. “I guess you won't 
get any from me, after being such a naughty boy. 
Now tell me just what you said, and why you 
said it.’’ 

““Boo—loo—hoo !”” he wailed. “Oh dear me! I 
thought you—boo-hoo!—did eat Johnny’s tart—oh 
dear—boo—hoo—hoo—’ cause’ — 

“Go on!” said Perley, with a shake. 

‘**Cause I went over to see Johnny an’ get him 
—oh dear—boo—hoo—to gimme a piece, an’ he 
said he didn’t have any—oh—boo, hoo, hoo—do 
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In this puzzle 


| 2, 3, 4,and so 


’ 


ran in your life. 
in one spell.” 
“Can’t you gimme some candy, ever ?” asked 
little Boodle, looking up through his tears for a 
last chance of pity. 
“Never !”’ cried Perley, setting her lips firmly, 
and looking the other way. 


“And a very good reason why,” cried Perley, 
| “and that very well proves why I conldn’t possi- 
bly have eaten it, for cook didn’t make him any 
Now, then, 
naughty child, you see what trouble you’ ve made. 
Do you run home just about as fast as ever you 
I don’t want to see you again 


lat day, she was so busy. 


“That’s gay!” 
then, for Boodle!’’ 

“If I had a little brother,’’ said Lucy Camp to 
her Aunt Jerusha, ‘‘and he cried for candy, it 
would ’most kill me not to get it for him; and 
Boodle’s so nice, Aunt Jerry.”’ 

“So he is.’’ said Aunt Jerusha, kindly. ‘‘Well, 
now, you can’t buy him any, Lucy, but you 
might make him some molasses candy, and that 
would be good for his throat.’’ 

“Can I, Aunt Jerry?’ cried Lucy, her eyes 
sparkling; “and may I just right straight off 
now?’ and she flung her arms around the old 


said ‘the Pitkin boy.”’ ‘‘Now, 


there, and walk back and forth on its top. Or 
going up stairs so softly that no one heard him, 
he would prow] all through the chambers, doing 
any amount of mischief. 

Mrs. Wood had to punish him, but he did not 
seem to fear a stick at all. The only thing he 
feared was a broom. He did not like to be 
whipped with that. 

He never would seem to feel the least regard 
for the Sabbath, more than any other day, and I 
have many times seen him on that day up on the 
roof of the kitchen playing about, running up 
and down its steep sides, and walking back and 


ran as fast as his fat little feet could carry him to 
home and mother. 


looking after him pityingly. 
ery himself to death, Perley.” 


“Come, now, let’s talk of something else.”’ 


room was vacant. 





= 


| Then look at the puzzle; 

| can tell the name. 

| the number of letters in it. | 
Suppose the upper right-hand article be Post (but it is not). 

| would put P against the 9 in your column, O against 10, S 

| and T against 18. 


With a cry from a full heart, the little fellow 


\J 
“He feels dreadfully,” said one of the girls, | 
“I’m so sorry; he’!! | 


“Can’t help it,” exclaimed Perley, coolly. 


Next day little Boodle’s place in the school- 








‘‘He’s sick,” said some one. ‘“‘Gota sore throat.”’ 


i 


20.10 


may be found the names of twenty different parts of 


a ship; also the names of nine noted vessels, and the names of nine 
naval commanders. 


To find out these names, you must first write down the numbers 1, 


forth, up to 20, inclusive, in a perpendicular line. 


The numerals under each picture will give you | 


Down went Perley’s book on the desk before 

her. What she thought, no one knew. “I'll go 

there after school,’’ she said to herself, ‘tand I'll | 
get him some candy with my five cents, poor lit- 

tle fellow!’ And then she fell to studying again. 

“It’s too bad,” said Jane Fletcher, coming 

into the house just as the family were sitting | 
down to dinner. ‘Boodle Copps is sick. Mother, | 
can’t IT get him some gum-drops? He wanted 

some candy so bad yesterday.”’ 

“Did he?” exclaimed her mother. ‘‘Well, the 
child shall have it, such a good little creature as 
he is, I'm sure!’’ and she got up and went into 
the bedroom. When she came out, she put into 
Jane’s hands a new ten-cent piece. 

“Oh goody!’ cried Jane. “I’m a-going right 
down now, this very minute!’’ and she flew out 
of the door like a flash. 

“Candy?” said Bouncer. ‘‘How’s a fellow to 
get it, that hasn’t a cent to his name. I b’lieve 
he’d get well if he only had some. J know!’ 

He ran up stairs, two at a time, and presently, 
dashed down again, and out of the house, with a 
brilliant butterfly, the loveliest of his collection, 
in his hand. Walking rapidly, he reached the 
house of a playmate, where he went in. When 
he came out it was with a sober face. There was 
no butterfly in his hand, but in its place was a 
bright silver coin, and he did not stop until the 
candy shop was reached. . 

“IT just as lives take a quarter out of my 
money,” said “the Pitkin boy,’’ standing in Mr. 
Drops’ little candy store; ‘‘father’ll give me plen- 
ty more. Give me half a pound of your best 
assorted, Mr. Drops, and do ’em up pretty, for 
they’re for a sick boy.” 


lady’s neck. 


For the Companion. 


NAUTICAL PUZZLE-—Something New. 


| them. 300dle will be so surprised!’ 


”? 


“This identical minute!’ cried Aunt Jerry, 
umping up to drag out the iron pot. 
“Why don’t you eat your candy, child?” said | er 


“Yes’m,”’ said Gunnie. 
“But what?” 


“But? — 





You can’t think!” 






forth upon the ridge-pole. 


He not only tried the patience of all the Wood 


| family, but annoyed the neighbors. He was oft- 


1 running into the drug-store next door, when 


grandma, come on a visit. ‘Don’t you love pep- | he had no errand whatever, and the lady across 
permint drops?” the road was continually annoyed at finding him 
in her front hall when the door had been left 

open. Neither kind words nor scolding seemed to 
“I want to give ‘em toa sick boy,” said Gun- | h: 
nie, gathering courage. 
for some candy yesterday. 


we any effect to alter his unpleasant habits, nor 


“He cried, oh horribly, | did he ever seem to feel any gratitude for the 
| good home which had been opened to him. 


So after several months of pa- 
tient trial, all the while hoping 
Billy would do better, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood gave it up in despair, 
and Billy was sent away to try 
his chances in the world again. 

He was foolish to do so, wasn’t 
he? But then, you see, he was 
only a goat. M. C. W. B. 


















—_— 


910.13.18. 


nitions, and arranged the letters in this way against 
given. 


If you have guessed the words correctly, you will find against each 
V ¢ ( | of your twenty figures 2 number of letters, which can easily be trans- 
select some object of which you think you | posed into the name of some part of a ship,—giving you twenty parts 


in all. 


: There are one hundred and sixteen letters used, and from these 
. You letters can be formed the names of nine war vessels and naval com- 
against 13, | manders, well known in the history of the United States. 


“Little Boodle Copps,” explained mamma. 

“He’s sick with a sore throat. He’s a cunning lit- 
tle fellow.” 
‘Dear, dear!’ said grandma. ‘Where’s my 
bag? Oh, here ’tis. There, child, give him these, 
too,’’ and she rattled Gunnie’s hands full of pink 
and white peppermints. 

“What a lot!’ laughed Gunnie, scrambling for 

op. 

And it’s safe to say he was! And the next day 
he cried again—but this time it was because he 
had too much. MARGARET SIDNEY. 

——— 


For the Companion. 


FOOLISH BILLY. 


Billy was an orphan with no home or friends. 
Nobody seemed to want him about, but finally 
Mr. Wood concluded to take him awhile. 

“He can play with the children,’’ Mrs. Wood 
said, ‘‘and perhaps it will help amuse them.” 

It was a good home for Billy. He had enough 
to eat, and a good warm place to sleep, and for 
awhile they all liked him. But soon the little 
ones began to complain that Billy was rough at 
play, and would kick at them and knock them 
slyly whenever he had a chance. He was pun- 
ished for those tricks several times, but it did no 
good. 

Then he began to grow mischievous about the 
house, so that they could not let him go over it as 
he pleased. He had to be forbidden the front 
hall, after he had torn off a lot of paper there, 
but for all that he would go slyly around outside, 
and open the front door and go in. 

He would strip off the paper, and though you 





“You don’t say,” said Mr. Drops, and he 
| twisted a bright red paper around them, and then 








let go!’’ 


threw in a small candy cane. 





may not believe me, he would eat it, I wonder 
| it had not poisoned him. 


17.10.1.4.5.10. 


Continue in this manner until you have found out all the defi- 
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For the Companion, 
GRACE. 


They called her Grace, the baby 
; Grace! 
Because she had such 









ce would have her 
good; she wouldn’t 


Oh, what 


Shame 
It was to call her by such a name! 


If they had called her anything 
plain, 

Like Ann Maria or Betsey Jane, 

It wouldn’t have seemed so out of 
place; 

But who wants to punish a child 
named Grace? 


At last she had to be sent to school, 

Where all was done according to 
rule, 

And there she found she had to 
commence 

And learn the art of obedience. 


O— be —di—ence! four syllables 
strong 

We all must learn as we go along; 

And Gracie’s progress I’m sure is 
slow, 

As her previous studies began with 
“no!” 


But after a while, if she gives good 
heed, 

She'll learn to spell and she’ll learn 
to read, 

And I really hope she will learn— 
don’t you?— 

To mind at once when she’s spoken to. 


the number 





For sweeter than any charm of face 

Are the winning ways that are full of 
grace; 

And when Grace is naughty, it seems a shame 

That she should have such a pretty name! 
JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

- > oa - a 

A SHORT time ago a little boy went with his 

father to see acolt. He patted the colt’s head 

and made quite a fuss over it, until finally the 

stable-man told him to be careful that the colt 

did not turn round and kick him. When the lit- 

tle chap went home his mother asked him what 

he thought about the colt. “I like him pretty 

well,’’ was the reply. ‘‘He’s real tame in the 

front, but he’s awful wild behind.” 

~@>—__—_— 

“MamMMA’LL CHokr.”’—A little boy, just be- 
ginning to talk, had been given a piece of candy 
by his father, and was enjoying it. His mother, 
who sat by, pretending to feel badly, said, ‘‘Give 
it to mamma.” Turning slowly away, there 
came back from between the nearly closed teeth, 
*Mamma’ll choke.” 

—_—_—_ <@»——_ 

A LITTLE child was asked, ‘‘Where do you 
live?’ Turning to its mother, who stood near by, 
the little one said, ‘‘Where mother is, there is 
where I live.” 


— 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “The knotty, gnarled, unwedgable oak.” 

2. Hood-winking. 

3. Trumpet—Ex. 19:16, Earth—Ps. 24:1. Naza- 
rene—Matt, 2:23. Leaf—Ps.1:3. Engedi—Sol. Song 
1:14. Plaiting—1 Peter 3:3. Elect—i Peter 1:2. Re- 
deemer — Matt. 20:28. Sacrilege — Matt. 21:12, 13. 
Camphire—Sol. Song 1:14. Lamb—Isa, 53:7. Elul— 
Neh. 6:15. Abba—Mark 14:36. Nicolaitans—Rev. 
2:6, 15. Sackbut— Dan. 3:5. Eagle— Lev. 11:13. 
Danced—Ps. 150:4, 5. Primals, Ten lepers cleansed 
--Luke 17:11—19. Finals, The fig-tree blasted — 
Matt. 21:18—21. 

4. Ewe, Yarn, Mise, Chart—New Year, Christmas, 





| Then he wonld climb np ona burean that stood 


5. Livingstone, 
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SUDDEN DEATHS.-—C were of the 


Lungs. 

The white of the eye 
In this case, the 
small 


often becomes intensely red. 
minute blood-vessels, generally so 
as to be invisible, have become 
they 

any part of the body may be 
The lungs have a reddish pale 
but when they are congested they 


gorged with 
blood, and thus enlarged, are congested. 

The blood-vessels in 
similarly congested. 
color, are intense- 
ly red, and their minute vessels swell out and crowd 
upon each other. 

The consequence is, that the 
are obstructed, 
in the head,— 
the 
oxygenated 


smaller 
as an infant's nostrils 
and but little ; 
air-cells, 
purified, from 
this cause is very sudden, and the person is popularly 
supposed to have fallen dead from heart-complaint. 
The lungs can suffer great injury without destroy- 
ing life. Bullets may pass through them; 
may eat out large 


air-passages 
are by a cold 
tir can pass through to 
where alone the 

Sometimes death 


microscopic blood is 


abscesses 
portions; an entire lung may be 
rendered useless by its spongy substance being ren- 
dered solid (hepatized, made liver-like) from infiltra- 
tion, and yet the person may live and enjoy comforta- 
ble health to oldage. But the result of 
a sudden chill,—as simple as that which gives a child 


the snuflles, may prove fatal in a few moments. 


a congestion, 


Of course, every attack of pulmonary congestion is 
not fatal, for an ordinary cold on the lungs is simply a 
slight form of it. Further, all are not equally liable to 
such fatal attacks, 
or less different. The chill which 
affects another in the bowels, 
kidneys, another in the brain, ete. 
weak point toward which the But all 
—the weak and the should avoid a 
chill, as being « possible blast of death. 


Each one’s susceptibility is more 
in the 
another in the 


affects one 
lungs 
Each has his own 
injury tends, 
aged especially 


+ 
CONSUMPTION IN MONKEYS. 
There is more truth than first 
sery couplet, 


appears in the nur- 


“Over the hills, and a creat way off, 

A monkey died with the whooping cough.” 
Mons. Jean Vilain, who was once army surgeon in 
Algiers, writes in the Popular Science Monthly some 





interesting facts about the diseases of animals. They 
he says, and 


he has seen elephants sick with toothache 


have a great many “human” disorders, 


and nerv- 


ous fever, wolves afflicted with catarrh, and lions, 
tigers, and monkeys, dying of consumption. He 
says 

All monkeys are very delicate animals. They are 
not gluttonous; and having so much exercise, they 
are rarely afflicted with diseases of the bowels, But 
they have weak lungs, and the reason why so many 
of the most interesting among them die when brought 


to Europe is the too sudden change of air, diet and 
water. There is no more intelligent monkey than the 
chimpanzee, a truly wonderful animal. While in 
Berlin L dined at the Zoological Gardens by the side 
of a pet chimpanzee. He partook of every dish like 
a human being, put sugar into his teacup, stirred it 
with the spoon, and drank the beverage with evident 
relish. But his eyes looked supernaturally bright. I 
felt his pulse. It was one hundred and twenty-five. 
“He will not live long,” [said to his keeper. 

“Why not?” he asked, with a sorrowful mien. 

“He consumptive,” I replied, 

“Indeed! He often coughs.’ 

The chimpanzee died a month later. 
was entirely gone. 








His left lung 
> 
UNIVERSAL ROGER GILES, 

There is something rather comical than sublime in 
the idea of a man knowing everything and being able 
to teach it. An intimation of what might be is given 
in the following real advertisement copied by Cham- 
bers's Journal from an Essex paper, England: 

Roger Giles, Imperceptible Penetrator, 
Paroch Clarke, &c., &c., Rumford, Essex, 
Ladis and Gentlemen that he cuts their 
draws corns without waiten a moment. Blisturs on 
the lowest turms, and fysies at a penny a peace. 
Sells god-fathers cordial and strap-ile, and under- 
takes to keep any Ladis nales by the year, and so on. 

Young Ladis and Gentlemen tort the heart of ride- 

ing, and the gramer language in the neatest manner, 
also great Kare takein to ee there morals and 
spelling, sarm-singing and whisseling. Teaches the 
jewsarp and instruets young Ladis on the gartar, and 
1¢ ho-boy. Shotish, poker and all other ruls 
ort at home and abroad. Perfumery in all its 
branches, Sells all sorts of stashionary, barth bricks 
and all other sorts of sweetmeats, including bees’ 
Wax, postage stamps and lusifers; likewise taturs, 
roolinb, sossages, and other garden stuffs, also fruits 
such as hard-bake, inguns, toothpicks, ile and tin 
ware, and other eatables. Sarve, treacle, winegar, 
and all other hardware. 


Surgin, 
hinforms 
teeth and 
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Further in particular Le las laid in a stock of tripe, 
china, epsom salts, lollipops, and other pickles, such 
as oysters, apples, and table beer, also silks, satins, 
and hearthstones and all kinds of kimistry, includ- 
ing wax dolls ors, dutch cloks, and gridirons, and 
new laid eggs every day by me Roger Giles. P.S.—I 
lectures on joggrefy. 











+> 
THE “BABY-PLANT.” 
When the poet wrote 


“A dew-drop on the baby plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever, 


he did not mean that his little 
make a compound noun. 





uljective should help 
Probably he was not aware 
that the vegetable kingdom contained anything that 
looked like a real baby. According to the Portland 
(Oregon) Standard, however, such a phenomenon 
has been found. That paper says: 


No curiosity exhibited in this city for years has at- 
tracted such general attention as that wonderful 
plant at Shannahan’s art gallery. Fully three thou- 
sand people have visited the place to look upon the 
botanical wonder. 

It is said to be indigenous to Japan. Its technical 
term has not been ascertained, but it iis known, and 
appropriately so, as the ‘Baby Plant.’ 

It is of the genus lily, sometimes attaining the 
height of four feet and blossoming semi-annually. 
The one of which we write is, however, not more than 
twelve inches in height, with leaves about six inches 
long and two inches wide. 

‘The tlower is star-shaped, having five petals of hand- 
some brown and yellow color. The calyx encircles 
and protects a tiny little figure that bears an exact 
resemblance to a nude baby, its little arms and legs 
outstretched and the eyes distinctly marked. 

Hovering over the diminutive form is a small can- 
opy, angel-shaped, having extended arms and wings, 
and peering closely into the face of the infant. The 
family of plants of which the “baby” is a member 
produce not only the specimen on exhibition, but 
also give perfect imitation, if such they can be desig- 
nated, of different animals, insects and birds. Mrs. 
Mark Hopkins, of San Francisco, has one of the lat- 
ter varieties, for which $300 was paid. 


a 
THOUGHT ONE TICKET WOULD DO. 
We do not know whether the Siamese twins trav- 

elled on one railroad ticket, or two; or how the fare 

is counted for Millie-Christine, the two-headed girl. 

Evidently for married couples the rule that “twain 

are one”’ is true on the cars only in theory. An in- 

nocent country bridegroom made a funny mistake 
about that the other day. 


He left his bride on the station platform at Troy, 
and bought a ticket for Chicago by way of the Alba- 
ny and Susquehanna. When the train was made up 
the affectionate pair settled themselves in the rear of 
the car. When the conductor came along the groom 
handed him the Chicago ticket, whereupon this dia- 
logue ensued ,— 

Conductor—Where is your other ticket? 

Groom—Why, I aint only got one. 

Conductor—Well, is this lady with you? 

Groom—Why, yes, of course she is. 

Conductor—Well, where is her ticket? 

Groom—Why, Mr. Conductor, she is 
Don't you know, why, we just got married; my wife, 
don’t you see; we don’t need but one ticket. 

The conductor could not make the bewildered 
groom understand the rules of the road, and that it 
would require two tickets to carry them to Chicago, 
and finally when the train reached Schenevus, the 
bridal party were put off. 

They took the next train back to Albany in search 
of the man who had sold the ticket that was not good 
for man and wife. 








my wife. 


+> 
A MAN WHOM THE BEES UNDERSTAND. 
The introduction of American honey in the comb 
into England has proved a success. A man on so 
thoroughly good terms with bees as was Mr. Hoge, 
the agent in this enterprise, certainly ought to suc- 
ceed in selling the honey. 


The Prince of Wales, who manifested much inter- 
est in the honey recently exhibited in the Kilburn 
4" _ been presented with an American bee-hive. 

To Mr. Hoge, who explained the method of opera- 
ting the hive, the Prince expressed an opinion that 
the stories recorded of Mr. Wildman’s command over 
bees must, to a great extent, have been mythical; but 

Hoge assured His Royal Highness that he could 
demonstrate to him that they were quite possible, 
and acting upon his assertion, he moved his hand 
about for a little while among the swarm of live bees 
which he had with him, when they began to cluster 
about his right hand, assuming the shape and appear- 
ance of a huge bunch of grapes. 

He then worked among the bees with his left hand, 
and at the word of command they began to shift and 
settle upon it; then, placing a little tube made of wire 
gauze between his teeth, the bees began to accumu- 
late about his face, and hang like a long beard from 
his chin. 

He next coaxed the bees back into the hive. 

Mr. Thurber, the honey merchant, says that the 

secret of Mr. Hoge’s and also of Mr. Wildman’s con- 
trol over their bees lies in securing the queen bee, 
which in Mr. Hoge’s case was confined in a wire tube, 
which all the bees followed from one place to another. 





+> 
THE BEAR WALKED AWAY. 
like fish stories, 
the fun in camp runs low. 
follows: 


Bear stories, are invented when 


The latest of these is as 

An Irishman of Montana was working a placer 
mine, a few miles from Bear Gulch, and visited that 
place one day to get his tools sharpened. Jnst as he 
was about to start back, some one told him that if he 
would go heme by the way of Sour Krout Gulch, he 
could not miss his way, and would save several miles 
of walking. 

Pat started out, but after travelling several miles 
the sun was almost down, and he had seen nothing 
that looked familiar. 

At last he made up his mind that he was lost, and 
to use his own words, feared he would “be robbed 
and murthered intirely all alone.” 

While he was in this state of mind he spied a cin- 
namon bear on the side of the mountain, and was 
almost ready to fall to the ground with fright. Re- 
covering his self-possession a little, he said,— 

“LT thought it wouldn’t do to let the bear think I 
was afraid of him, and coneluded I might intimidate 
him by making him think there were siveral of me. 
So, walking a little faster, I called out as loud as iver 
I could, ‘Mike! Oi say, Mike, hould on a bit till I 
catch up wid ye and the rest o’ the b’ys.’ 
bear heard that he walked away and said not a word.” 


+ 


“Wat do they always put D.C. after W ashing- 
ton for?” asked Mrs. Quilp of Mr. Q—. “Why, 
my dear, don’t you know that Washington was the 
Daddy of our Country?” 


MUSIC TEACHER TO SCHOLAR—Yon see that note 
with an open space; that’s a whole note. Can you 
remember that? Scholar—Yes’m. A whole note is 
a note that has a hole in it. 


In his youth, Schiller learned to play upon the 
harp. A neighbor who disliked it once said to him, 
“Herr Schiller, you play like David, only not so 
finely.” “And you,” quickly replied Schiller, “speak 
like Solomon, only not so wisely.” 
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with Hop Bitters in it toa fever patient. (Communicated. 


Refreshing and palatable is a draught of cool water | 


ie naigteaie 
Hoarseness. — All ‘suffering from Irritation of the 
Throatand Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at the 
almost immediate relief afforded by the use of “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” ( Communicated. 





High Class Poultry, Grape Vines and Small Fruits. Stock | 
finer thanever. Send forcir. G. 8. Josse ‘lyn, Fredonia, N.Y. 
~ CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 


MARK | howd | Sold at all Stationers. 


Linen 
Mours Musical Instruction 
New England Gepservetery, — 
Hall, Boston. E. all, Boston. E. Tourjé Direc 
SEND ) $1 and your Chest a and your Chest Mex 
mail a ae! of 


bonanza Armiets. J. 
Boston, Mass, 



























asure, and¥ we forward by by | 
of 0. K. Shoulder Braces and | 
: , 178 Devonshire st., | 
Same in ‘silk for $3. | 


HOME- MAD MICROSCOPES and TELE- 


SCOPES. Any smart boy can po My 
when told how. See Young ‘Scientist, Janu 
price 6c, 











vy, 1s 
Newsdealers, or J. Phinn, Box 2352, New ye. 


PIANOS-ORCANS| 


| 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA.+ Ist-class instru- 
ments, allnew.for cash or installments; warranted 6 years 
eked cotnlannes free. Agents wanted. T. LEEDS 
ERS, Agt., 28 West 14th st., New York. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


famous for his method of curing Rupture without the in- 
jury trusses inflict. Can be consulted for a few days at 
his branch office, 43 Milk Street, Boston. His book, with 
likeness of bad cases before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


HAT = AND N NOT 

ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. | 

by Watchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. Cir- | 
| 


Sol, D culars of new goods free. 
JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. — 

Better than a horse, because yon can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- | 
trated catalogue with full information 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 


85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 
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; Foreign, all different, many ree, 

STAMPS. 2 ets. 5 400 well-assorted, 25 ¢ 

rT cts.; 4 Chili, 10 cts.; 2 Costa Rica, } 
9 cts.; 3 Egypt, 5 ¢ as 5 India, Tcts.; 4 Peru, 10 cts.; 50 
varietic 2c ‘Albums, gilt flexible cover, 40 cts.; 
full cloth, embossed, 60 ets., post free. Stamps on ap: roval 
to responsible parties who send references. New circular 
for 3-cent stamp. Edwards, Peek & Co., Box 384,Chicago. | 
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PRINTING PRESS for 175 conte for 

ink roller, 9Q cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing Office, viz., press, ae 
font of type, type. tray, ink, lea 3, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2. 25. Allb: | 
mailfor $3.25. Sample ackage of ) 
varieties ofeards, 10 cents. 

&c., 

8s Co.,3 


pecimen Boo 
cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
Murray Street, New York 


‘ En a aoe - 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
{KW URGANS 238 Stops, 3B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & (cts, 
— Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98. 

Pianos, $143 t: $255. os Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


we ROLL i FERN AUTOG RAPH. ALBUM 
i for le. 48-Page Book, Hinstrated with 24 Birds, 
Pen Sc ng Mottoes, Fern Leaves, etc., in Col- 
ors! 12 for$l, pestpaid. 48 p. Comic Album, Nius. with 
24 Pictures, for l0c. 49 Quotations free with each album. 
Stamps taken. Agents wanted. J.F.1INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 






oftype, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


So:oBrALL DEALERS TwRouGHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


PATENTS. | 


A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, } 
w ashington, D.C. O- Send for cireular. | 


FANCY WOOD, 
For Scroll Sawing at the lowest market rate, sent by ex- 
press or freight to any part of the country on receipt of | 
the price. Walnut, 1g, 6c; 3- m1 Te; 44, 8e per rys , Hotty. | 
ke, 9c, 10c per foot. MILLERS FALLS 
A Vork. 


CIRCULARS 

















74 Chambers Street, 


LADIES 





2161 @AONG ive 


‘S8VW'NOLSOS 
99-9 NOGRDOE)A AU, 





4 ADDRESS 


NEW MUSIC FOR 1880. 


Only a tew faded Roses-She’s waiting at the 
Gate for me-My love she isa kitten-Anchor weighed. The 
Exile-Oh that thou hadst hearkened. INSTRU MEN’L 
Vornado Galop-Remembrance-Wedding Greeting-Echo 
Waltz-Indian King Polka-Toreador’s Song (from Carmen). 
rhese 12 beautiful 35¢ pieces are published in JAN. Mu- | 
sical Hours, ‘Sent 4 months on tri: ul for 50e (cash or 
stumps); or fb year, with Nov. and Dee., '79, Nos, free, and 
3 musical premiums, for $1.50, G.W. Rie hardson & Co., 
2 re mple P lace, Boston, Mass. See *e Companion Ja Jan. 15. | 




















and STEREOPTICONS 
iews illustrating eve ry su 
BITIONS, «ec. 
with small capital. 
Schools and Home / 
loque free. McAllister, M 


of all_kinds and_ prices 
ject for PUBLIC EXHI- 
A profitable business for a man 
«o. Lanterns for Colleges Sunday 
‘nt. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
Optician, 49 Nz assan St. ~ A 
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WALTE 


Began 


Chocolate, 


100 years ago, 





LA BELLE CHOCOLATIFRE. 


Sold b 


|} cents each. 


| the Mass. 


WINDOW 
CARDENINC. 


To make house-plants grow and blossom, some kind of 


dressing should be used. The best substitute for stable 


manure (always offensive and Annee FoR Ly ina 
warm room) is BOWKER’S FOR FLOW- 
| ERS. Clean, odorless, producing Cocos plants, free 
from vermin, and abundant blossoms. The superi- 
tendent ot the Boston Public Garden—the finest in America 
| —writes as follows: 

“IT have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower- 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston during 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represented, 
both as to producing healthy growth of the plant and its 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally satisfactory. 
It is sold by florists and diuggists generally, or trial pack- 
ages sufficient for 20 plants tor 3 months sent by mail, 20 
Two 10-cent pieces enclosed in a letter will 
reach us. A little book (worth the price of the package) on 
“How to Cultivate House-Plants,” by Prof. Maynard, of 

. Agricultural College, accompanies *h package. 
Lady and gentlemen agents will find this sells well. 
Address 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, or 
3 Park Place, New York, 


AN ELEGANT I MPORTED 


OLE BULL VIOLIN. 
Only $3.50 


Sea, Bow, 
7 cysana ttn 
ian Strin gs. 
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Send stamp 4 

for Beauti- 
fully Tllust’d spare Catalogue of Foreign Musical Instruments. 
| Ch as. W.Story , 26 Central St. Boston, Mass. 


CATARRH exreac 


EXTRACT 


No remedy so readily and effectually arrests the irritation 
and discharges from Catarrhal Affections as 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
COUGHS, COLDS in the HEAD, NASAL and 
THROAT DISCHARG INFLAMMA- 
TIONS and ACCUMULATIONS in the LUNG 
EYES EARSand THROAT, RHEU MATISM, 
NEURALGIA, &c., cannot be cured so easily by any 
other medicine. For sensitive and severe cases of CA- 
TARRH use our CATARRH CURE (Jie). Inall 
| Cases use our NASAL SYRINGE (25c). Will be sent 
| in lots of $2 worth, on receipt of price. Note that POND’S 














| EXTRACT is put up only in bottles with picture Trade 


Mark on outside wrapper 
TRACT” blown in glass. 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 


THIS NEW 
)ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, ts 

cu are with Self-Adjusting Ball 

sen ter, adap’ oo Hap sitions 
the body, Whi 


bat iat Sti Ail the it Wnts 


and words “POND’S EX- 

















pressure 
the Hernia is held securely a and might. — a ai cure cer- 
It is easy, durable and cheap, by mail. Circula, 
10 Pkts. Best Garden or oe E 
Seeds mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 
Large new gg ee CaTaLocuE 
+ ATLEE BURPEE & ¢ )., 221 Chureh St., Patleda., Fa. 
Seed Wa an ia 
68 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. D 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free to all on 


Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill, 
“FREE 
a EsTABLISHED 
application. Ss 


COMMA cr 





Easiest paper to canvass for in the world. 
Tell 
It has no equal. Present circulation 50,000 copies. 


all your neighbors about the great Dcllar Weekly Agricultural 
Paper. 


No Club Rates. Everybody gets it for a Dollar. Subscription 


Agents wanted. 
you want a specimen copy before subscribing, send for it. 








ILL USTRATED GARDEN 
sUIDE, of the best Flowers and 
Vegetables, with prices of & , 
and how = grow them. FREE T 
* Coy! pay to se nd for it. 
Ee & BROTHER, Scupenen, PELLA, low A. 





SEEDS 


ALL. 








1880. 


R BAKER & CO. 


the manufacture of their 


Broma, and Cocoa 


PREPARATIONS 


and they are the standard for 


purity and excellence throughout the world. 


Highest Prizes awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia. 


y all Leading Crocers. 





